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ABSTRACT 

This review of the literature considers three issues 
how out-of-class experiences of undergraduates contribute to the 
goals of higher education and valued outcomes; the institutional 
conditions that encourage students to use out-of-class time in 
educationally purposeful ways; and the role of all members of the 
campus community to foster such learning. The report first describes 
the methodology involved in identifying the relevant literature and 
the outcomes framework used to analyze it. The link between 
involvement in out-of-class activities and educat i onal attainment is 
examined next. Then, the out-of-class experiences associated with 
persistence and various categories of outcomes are discussed. Nine 
conditions are identified that characterize powerful out-of-class 
environments: (1) clear, coherent, and consistently expressed 
educational purposes; (2) an institutional philosophy that embraces 
holistic view of talent development; (3) complementary institutional 
policies and practices congruent with students' characteristics and 
needs; (4) high, clear expectations for student performance; (5) use 
of effective teaching approaches; (6) systematic assessment of 
institutional practices and student performance; (7) ample 
opportunities for student involvement in educationally purposeful 
out“of-class activities; (8) human scale settings characterized by 
ethics of membership and care; and (9) an ethos of learning that 
pervades all aspects of the institution. The report concludes with 
implications for governing board members, presidents, academic 
administrators , student affairs administrators , faculty, and 
students. (Contains approximately 330 references.) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The 1990s conslilute one of the most dynamic periods in the 
histoiy of American liigher education, Unpiedictahle eco- 
nomic conditions, accountability demands, demoj;»raphic 
shifts, enrollment pressures, and heightened expectations Idr 
liiglier education are forcing colleges and uni\ ersiiies to 
examine virtually c\eiy as[X^ct ol their operation. 

The aspect of institutional functioning in w hich many 
stakeholders, including potential students, are most interest- 
ed is what siudents gain Irom attending college. The 
Wingspread Group ( 1993) asserted that higher education 
must put student learning first. Students learn and dexeloj^ 
in a holistic, integrated waiy as they engage in both academ- 
ic and nonacademic at ti\ ities in and outside the classroom. 
That is, what is most impoilant in college is a student s total 
level of engagement in difleient types ol learning acti\ ities. 
not where the actnatics occur. Institutions must Hnd ways to 
encourage^ students to take- ad\ antage of the arra\ of human 
and physical resources for learning in w hich institutions 
ha\ e already inx ested. One appioach is to make time spent 
in classes m<Me productixe. Iloxvexer. the largest 
discretionaiy block of time for undergraduate siudents is 
oul.sidc* the classroom, an area that rcceixes little systematic 
atlcmtion hut xx hich h*is considerable j'>oleniial tor increasing 
learning ( .Astin 199,^; (iliickering and Reis.ser 1993; Kuh 1993; 
Kuh, Schuh, Whin, and .Associates 1991; Pastarc-lla and 
'reren/ini 1991), 

What Do Out-of-Class Experiences Contribute to 
Valued Outcomes of College? 

Folloxving is a summary of the rcsc.irc h on "the (Uher cur- 
riculum, the contrihuiions of out-of-chiss experiences of 
undergraduates to x allied outcomes of posisecondaiy ediu a- 
lion. The literature is examined using Kuh s ( 1993) fix c- 
calegoiy typology: (a) tognilixe complexity (c.g.. critical 
thinking, intellectual tlcxihiliix', reflective judgment). (I")) 
knoxx ledge accjuisiiion and application, (c) luimaniiarianism 
(c.g., interest in the xvelfare of others), (d) interpersonal and 
intrapersixial competence (e.g., self-confidence, identity, 
ahilirv to relate to others), and (c) practical competence 
(c.g.. decision making, vocational ['^reparation). In addition, 
out-of-class eXjX‘ricncvs linked to persistence and educ;Uion- 
al attainment also are considered because* llie longer one 
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persists in college the greater the gains in all of the outcome 
categories listed earlier (Pascarella and Terenzini 1991). 

Out-of-cla.ss experiences contrilnite to gains in all of these 
areas as well as to educational attainment. Students who 
expend more effort in a variety of areas seem to benefit the 
most intellectually as well as in the personal development 
domain (Pascarella and Teienzini 1991). At the same time, 
.some expeiiences are more likely than others to foster 
desired outcomes. For example. li\ ing in an academic-theme 
residence is associated with gains in critical thinking intel- 
lectual develo|')ment, and aesthetic appreciation. Similarly. 
in\()l\ ement in student go\ ernment has been linked to gains 
m s udent understanding and appreciation of human differ- 
ences. and increases in practical competence. 

Relatively few students consciously apply w hat they ate 
learning in class to their lives beyond the classroom (Kuh 
1993). This is unfortunate because .self-knowledge and 
undersiandi.'g result from c^xamining social and personal 
\ alues in a \ ariety of settings. 

What Conditions Foster Student 
Learning Outside the Classroom? 

Nine institutional conditions seem to encourage students to 
use their out-of-class experiences to educational advantage: 

1. clear, coherent, and consistently expressed educational 
puiposes; 

2. an iastitutional philosophy that embraces a holistic view 
of talent <^levelopment; 

3. ^.omplementaiy institutional policies and practices con- 
gruent with students’ characteristics and needs; 

4. high, clear expectations for .student performance; 

5. u.se of effective teaching approaches; 

A. sy.stematic-assessment of student performance and in.stitu- 
tional environments, policies, and practices; 

7. ample opportunities for student involvement in educa- 
tionally purpo.sefui out-of-cla.ss activities; 

8. human scale settings characterized by ethics of member- 
ship and care; and 

9. an ethos of learning that pervades all aspects of the insti- 
tution. 
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How Can Institutions Enhance Student Learning? 

Any instiuilion can enhance stuclent learning by using its 
existing resources inor(‘ ellectively to create the conditions 
under wliic h students learn lx‘st, both inside and outside the 
classroom. The key tasks in transcending the aiiihcial 
boundaries are (a) to break dow n the barrieis [between \ari- 
oLis units (e.g.. academic depannients. aLlministrative ser- 
vices, student atfairs) and (b) to create situations in whidi 
students are tbrccLl to examine tlie connections betw een 
their studies and life outside the classroom and to aj^j^ly 
w hat they are learning. 

Caeating the condiUoiis that promote student kaining 
outside the cla.ssroom consistent w ith an institution s educa- 
tional purposes will require an institutional renewal ellort 
tlesigned to: 

1 . cultivate an ethos of learning; 

2 . address the importar ■ of out-of-L lass experiences expli< - 
illy in the institution's mission; 

3. establish a holistic ap[^roach to talent (le\ elo[^meiU as the 
institution s j^hilosophy of undergraLluate etiucalion; 

I. assess jXMiodically the inq^act of out-of-class 
environments on students; 

S. develop a common \iew^ oi ‘ what matters" in undergrad- 
uate education; and 

(). attempt to shape the student culuiie in ways that will 
foster responsible behavior and educationally desirable 
outcomes. 

With this agentla in mind, \’arious stakehoklers must exer- 
cise responsibility for creating an ethos of learning that 
encourages students to use their out-of-class time in educa- 
tionally purpose! Ill ways. 

What can governing boards do? 

Governing boards positively influence student learning out- 
side the classroom w hen they: suppon such experiences 
financially and in other ways; use process indicators and 
outcomes data in setting institutional policy; ask students 
what they gain from their experiences outside the c lassroom; 
and hire a prc‘sident who values undergraduate education 
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and undorsumds and appivciaics ilic ionirihuiions of life 
outside tile elassrooin to inslilulional and student i?oals. 

can presidents do? 

Tile dej;»ree to w liieli the institution \ allies sUKlent learning 
outside the dassioom is — in part — a tunetu'in of the amount 
of attention tlie presi<.lent gi\\‘s to the topie. riius, the pi\‘si- 
deiit must ha\L‘ at mate inforiiiatioii about students and 
their e\perienet‘s. j')i-o\ ide moral and hnaneial supj')ort to 
those w ho are engaged w ith stutlents outside tlie elassrooin 
in edueationally puiposeful actixities, remind stakeholders 
.ibout the \alue of oul-of-elass experienees, and hold the 
stutleni alfairs unit aeeountahle lor artieulating the \a!ue of 
lite oulsitle the dassroom. 

\Vfjat can academic administrators do? 

Senior aeademie offieers can ha\e a substantial intluenee on 
^.leating an ethos of learning and promoting kxirning outskk' 
the dassroom il the\ hire k‘arning-eentered faeulty nieiii- 
beis. send consistent iiK‘ssages about the natuie and eom- 
pleiiientariiy ol in-dass and out-of-dass experiences, revise 
tenure and piomotioii j'lolieies so that laculty in\ oKement 
with students outside the classioom is ix‘warded, assess 
whether .uademie support serxices are meeting the net‘ds o( 
all Students, and estal'>lish strong xxoiking relations and com- 
munication links betxxeen acadtaiiic and student affairs. 

What can faculty members do? 

I'at ulty inlluence out-ol-class learning enx iionments by tlie 
n.iluie and amount <')f academic xxoik they assign and the 
learning resourt es they expect studt‘nts to use in order to 
complete assignments, lo link the curiu ulum and ai ackaiiu' 
goals more closely xxith student life outside tlie classroom, 
faculty I an stiucture .issigmnents that ix‘<|iiirc‘ students to 
illu^iiatc“ lioxx tliex aix* using class material in <Mlier areas of 
their lixes. use actixe learning and otlica' elfeetix e pedagogi- 
cal strategies, xxork against piex ailing norms that discourage* 
iiicMningful interaction xx ith students beyond the classroom, 
emphasize intellectual matters and course* material xx hen 
interacting informally xxith students, hold students to high 
expevtations. and indicate clc*arlx xxhat thex must do to suc- 
cc-ecl acadeniicallx’. 
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What can student affairs administrators do? 

Suidcni allairs sialT play a key role in promoting student 
insoKemeni in edueaiionally purposeful aelivilies lu*yond 
the el ass room when they — in jxirmersliip with the faeulty — 
help students make connect ions lu*t\veen me curriculum 
and their oiit-ol-class experienees. l lius. student affairs staff 
must: understand and appreciate* the institution's educational 
purposes, translate u hat the institution \ alues into lu'liav- 
loral terms for student life beyond the classroom: comiiumi- 
cate clearly to academic aelministraiors. (acuity memlx‘is, 
students, and others how life beyond the classroom con- 
tributes to desired outcomes ot eollei'e; collect and dissemi- 
nate data about students and their experienees; and ask 
students to think about, and aj'Jply, \\ hat they are learninL^ in 
class to life outside the classroom, and \ ice v ersa. 

WJjat can students do? 

Students take responsibility for their own learnin^u w hen 
they use the institution s resources to educational advantage. 
Hvidence of this is when stiitlents select an institution that 
lakes undergraduate education seri{)iisly, attend oric‘ntation. 
participate in out-of-clas^ activ ities and events designed to 
enrich the educational experience te g., guest lectures. oM- 
campus programs), enroll in courses that employ active 
learning strategies, use resources to enhance their academic 
skills, evaluate the cjuality of their relations with peers and 
others, develop a jx)ith)lio of out-of-eiass learning c'Xperi- 
ences and associated bei'.ehts, and discuss w ith others their 
academic progress and how vv hat thev' are learning in c lass- 
es ;ipj>lies to othc*r aspects of their life. 

How Can Artificial Boundaries between Classrooms 
and Out-of-Class Experiences Be Transcended? 

The conditions that promote student learning outside the 
classroom cannot be created by any one* indiv idual — presi- 
dc-ni, academic or student life dean, or governing board 
member. Howev er, by working together, by linking 
programs and a( livities ,u loss the* acadc’inic and out-ot-( lass 
dimensions of cami^ms lik*. <inci by remov ing obstacles to 
students' pursuit of their academic and personal goals, an 
institution can increase the likelihood that students w ill 
experience college as a seamless web ot learning across 
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class room and oul-of-class settings, f'or tliis to occur, the 
institution’s ethos must send the message ill at learning is 
continuous and contagious — in the biology lal’), libraty. aca- 
demic adv iser's office, residence hall lounge, and student 
union; at a {^lace ol employment; during community seivice; 
and on the playing helds. 
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FOREWORD 



Tilt* tall for greater faculty and insiiiuiional facilities produc- 
tivity is a familiar one. As resourc es become scarcer and 
faculty become more c\[’)ensive, there is a concern over the 
return on the educational in\estment. O. Ihucc Johnstone 
( 19 ^) 3 ) lias taken a different approach by suggesting that 
instead of placing responsibility, or blame, on faculty for 
their failure to be more productive, a more effective 
approach would be to concentrate on shortening the time 
spc*ni in getting a degree by impm\ ing the productivity of 
learning. C'ombining this approach with the research find- 
ings that out-of-classroom experiences have a more lasting 
and defining impact on students than do the classroom 
experiences, a logical conclusion is to concentrate on what 
can be done to make the out-of-classroom experiences more 
connec ted w ith the o\erall education mission of the institu- 
ti( m. 

'I liere are a number ot underlying assuiiij')tioiis or cultural 
values that have kept outside-tlie-classroom student learning 
from being a more integrated part of the overall eurriculum. 
rile most obv ious reasons are; 

• Faculty see themseKes as the primary sv)urce of a stu- 
dent's education. What students learn from each other or 
through the extracurricular process is seen as irrelevant to 
the formal curriculum as supeivised by faculty. 

• Learning primarily occurs when faculty are talking (active 
teaching) and students are listening (passive learning). 

• Learning occurs primarily in Ibrmal setting — the class- 
rooms and laboratories. 

• Laculty teaching status is not enhanced by linking the 
lea.rning in the classroom with that outside the classroom. 

• I'lic* mteraction ol faculty with students outside the class- 
room is mostly voluntaiA' and does not count significantly 
for promotion, tenure, or merit pay decisions. 

• Faculty are responsible for what goes on in their class- 
rooms. rile combined impact of all the courses student 
take (the academic curriculum) and the learning outside 
die classroom (the total impac t of a higher education 
exf-jcrience) is someone else's responsibility. 

I'liis se|')aration of laeulty from the students' out-of-class- 
rooiv c‘X|X*riences has dev eloped over the last hundivd 
vears. As the research universities came into prominence 
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and increased academic specialization was rewarded, less 
lime and aileniion was available for faculty to interact with 
students outside the classroom. At the same time the overall 
education mission of institutions changed from that of edu- 
cating the whole student to providing specialized degrees. 
What needs to occur to redirect this trend so as to gain the 
best of both approaches and to enhance both 1 acuity and 
leaining jiroductix ity is to reconccptualize the undergraduate 
learning exj')erience from a series of discrete and uncoordi- 
nated ha|')[')enings to a total series of experiences that work 
together to achieve the education mission of the institution. 

In this report, written by George I). Kuh, professor of 
higher education; Katie Branch Douglas, a candidate in 
higlier education and student affairs-, and Jackie Kamin- 
('ivurnek, a \ isiting research associate in the Vice President s 
Olfice — all at Indiana rni\ersity; and by J(ai Lund, direc- 
tor ot residence life at Luther College, the i.ssue ol institu- 
tional productivity and student learning outside ‘lie 
cla.s.sroom is examined with [Xirticular locus on what is 
known abcuit educational attainment and specific outcomes. 
The authors review the conditions that foster a climate 
where out-of-classroom experiences can contribute to 
greater educational j'jroductivity. Finally, what specific 
Lictions can be taken are discus.sed by roles and positions. 
F.veiyone in the institution from the go\erning board and 
president to faculty and students must accept .some responsi- 
bility to work to maximize the effectiveness of the outsid; 
t Iassrof)m experiences. 

As the re.search and experiences re\ iewed by the authors 
of this Report demon.strate, those institutions that have a 
strong link between their formal classroom objectives and 
their student’s out-of-class experiences have the biggest 
impact on their students. This was recognized in the 1970s 
when the Center for Research and Development in Higher 
l-ducation. at the University of California-Berkeley (Clark, 
Hefst, McConnell, Trow, and Young 1972)‘^ identified the 
“potent” colleges and when j.H. Lon Heffeiiin (1971)*^ wrote 
about the dynamics of academic reform and what were the 
characteristics of high-functioning in.stitutions in Dy}ia})iics 
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of Academic Reform. More recent puI>lications that lia\ e 
recognized this crucial interaction are Kuh, Schuh, W hitt, 
and Associates (1991)^ and our Report by Townsend, 

Newell, and W’iese, Creaiin^ Distinctiiv?iess: /.essnjfsfrum 
I nconwH)?! Colleges ujul ruircnitiesil^y)!).^ For those insti- 
tutions and academic programs that lia\ e dev eloped interde- 
pendent educational outcomes between formal classrt)om 
learning and student s out>of-class experiences the impact is 
much greater and longer lasting. For those institutions and 
programs who want to improve this relationship and their 
overall productivity, this report w ill he\p in focusing the 
conversations. 



Jonathan D. Fife 

Series IMitor, Ihofe.s.sor of Higher lalucation Administration, 
and 
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els that apjPcar in the Implications section. The outline for 
these models emerged during a discussion in the Student 
Learning Project Work (.jroup, a handful of scholars anvl 
student affairs {Practitioners charged by the National 
A.s.sociaiion ot Student Personnel Administrators to [Provide 
conce{Ptual leadershi{P in seeking ways to more vlosely von- 
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nccl oui-ol'-class experiences with an insliiul ion’s academic 
goals. 

Finally, we dedicate this report to those faculty, academic 
administrators, student life staff, and students who transcend 
the arbitraiy boundaries between in -class and out-of-class 
settings to create seamless learning environments at their 
institutions. They know that in the final analysis the measure 
of institutional productivity that is most important is student 
learning. Moreover, they recognize that learning and person- 
al development are products of powerful, mutual shaping 
in-class and out-of-class ex|‘)eriences. academic and s()cial 
encounters, and faculty- or staff-inspired and peer- induced 
insights. We trust they will find that our views affirm their 
\ ision and that they will be able to use the report to per- 
suade others of the value of tiying to better integrate out-of- 
class experiences witli curricular goals. 

George D. Kuh, Bloomington, Indiana 
Katie Branch Douglas, Bloomington, Indiana 
Ion \\ Lund, Decorah, Iowa 
Jackie Kamin-Gyurnek, Bloomington, Indiana 
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WARRANT, PURPOSE, AND OVERVIEW 



Global competition and demographic, economic, and tech- 
nological changes make postsecondar^' education more 
important than ever. According to pollster Daniel 
Yankelovich (in Hdgeilon 1993)* percent ol' l!.S. adults 
agree that a high school diploma is no longer enough to 
cjualify for a well-paying job. Seventy-three percent indicai 
ed that a college degree is veiy important for getting a good 
job or advancing in one's career. More people than e\'er 
want their children or family members to go to college. Hut 
they are also increasingly concerned with the cost of higher 
education and more vocal al')oul wiiat they want and expect 
for thc*ir money (bdgenon 1993)- 

The same external conditions that make higher cducatioii 
more important al.so are making c(^lleges and universities 
more difficult to manage effectively and efficiently. 'I'he most 
significant force is economic. Al')out 40 percent of I’.S. edu- 
cational .spending goes to higher education, substantially 
irvjre than in other countries (Moii.se 1994). Most of this 
support comes I'rom .state govt^i^^ninents. which over the pa.st 
decaciv,* have reduced funds designaic-v.! for higher education 
by more than one quaner, from 19 percent to l4 |-)ercent. Hy 
1991-92 snite expenditures for education were not keeping 
up with i nil at ion neither were tho.se of l(>cal .support 
(Kducation C(Miimission of the States 1994). State-assisted 
institutions have been especially hard hit by d .‘lining stale 
appropriations, particularly in tho.se stales suffering from 
weak economies, Penn State and the University of Michigan 
now rc\'eive less than IS percent of llieir operating funds 
from .state appropriations. In 199S-96. .state support for the 
I'niversity of Oregon is"* expected to l:>e about H percent. 1'his 
is similar to the decrea.ses in financial support that iiave 
occurred in K-12 education during the pa.st two dec'ades. 

The inability of state governments to increase support for 
.state-a.ssisted colleges and universities is in pail a function of 
the federal government passing on co.sts to the .state. As a 
result. 80 to 85 percent of slate budgets are earmarked for 
entitlements, court-ordered elementaiy school funding, and 
required state-level niatcliing for increasingly expensive 
fedcM’al programs such as Medicaid (bwell 1994). In many 
states, other needs are more pressing-repairing highways, 
building [■)ri.sons, and maintaining .social services. When 
scarce di.scret ionary funds are available, elemeniaty' and 
.secoiulaiy education receive a greater proportion of the 
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budget than docs higher education. No one expects these 
priorities to change in the near future. As a result, higher 
education in many states has become the budget balancer — 
the major piece of discretionary spending remaining after 
mandatoiy expenditure needs ha\e been addressed (Ewell 
1994). 

Decreased federal funding for financial Liid means that 
institutions must use more of their ow n resources to help 
.students. lUidget shortfalls al.so have forced in.stilulUms to 
reduce the number of full-time faculty' in the cla.ssroom. In 
some instances this means that fewer .students can get the 
classes they need to graduate in a four- or e\en five-year 
period, such as was the case in the Calilbrnia State 
I niversity sy.stem (Cloldwhile 1994). 

Coupled w ith the decrease in federal and state funding 
tor higher education are increa.sed demands for i institutional 
accountability. People want evidence that higher education 
makes a difference (Education Commi.ssion of the States 
1994; Johnstone 1993; Wing.spread Group 1993). State legis- 
latures are considering bills that determine teaching loads 
and mandate reports on student performance (Eklgeiton 
1993). Regional accrediting associations recjuire outcome 
measures as ev idence ol institutional effectivene.ss. 

Funher complicating matters at many in.stitutions is the 
changing nature of .student characteri.stics. At all but a small 
number of selective, residential in.stitutions, .students are 
different in almo.st everv’ way from their counterparts of two 
and three decades ago. Proportionately fewer students are 
IS to 23 years old and have traditional academic |:)repara- 
tions, more attend college part-time, and many are continu- 
ing interrupted educations, W'hatever rea.sons students went 
to college in the pa.st. the va.st majority today .seek a creden- 
tial that (jualifie.s them for a good job in the global economic 
marketplace (National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 1995). 

Enhancing Institutional Productivity 

Higher education is facing a challenge similar to that of most 
American enterprises. Simply pul, there is not enough mon- 
ey to support all the things colleges and universities want to 
do. As a result, higher education must be significantly 
reduced in size and cost ("lb Dance with Change" 1994) by 
making "major changes- -analogous to the restructuring that 
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is occurring iti the corporate and governmental sectors — to 
control costs and protect (jualily" (Callan 199'S, p. iii). Thus, 
colleges and universities must become more productive by 
making betiei use of existing resources so that students 
learn more without institutions spending more (Wingspread 
Group 1993), what Johnstone ( 1993) c alled enliancing insti- 
tutional productivity. 

In response to these pressures, many institutions are real- 
locating resources. I'hese reallocations are redefining the 
curriculum, faculty roles, and student affairs. Restructuring 
typically involves reviewing llie institution's mission, \ alues, 
and programs. For example. 71 percent of the institutions 
participating in the 199 1 Campus Trends suivey (Fl-Khavvas 
199-4) had re\ iev\ed the missions of academic units during 
the preceding academic year. Another 16 percent reported 
tl ' were discussing the possibility of re\ iewing their mis- 
s, J revising core activities. Sixty percent of institutions 
reoig. .lized academic units and lO percent eliminated aca- 
demic programs. More than half of tlie institutions (S3 per- 
cent) had reorganized siudent seivices; about 21 percent had 
reduced student services staff (Kl-Kluiwas 199 0. 

W ith regard to undergraduate education, tlie key restruc- 
turing ciuestions are: (1) what factors inhibit and contribute 
to improved learning producti\ ity and (2) what can be done 
about them (Johnstone 1993 )J' Institutional aflluence does 
not seem to be a crilical factor. Across a v\ ide array of edu- 
cational outcomes (e.g,, verbal, cjuantitative, and subject- 
matter competence; cognitive complexity' and intellectual 
skills; psycho-social traits, attitudes, and \ alues) only tri\ ial 
relation ! lips exist oelv\een traditional measun;s of institu- 
tional cjuality (e.g.. educational expenditures per student, 
.student-faculty latios. faculty salaries, libraiy holdings, pre.s- 
tige rankings) and net gains, where net gains represent the 
degree of c'hange attributable to institutional characteristic s 
after taking into account the kinds of students who enroll 
( P;iscarella and feren/ini 1991), Slated another way. "Real 
cjualiiy in undergraduate education resides more in an insti- 
tutions educational climate and w hat it does programmati- 
cally than in its .stock of human, financial, and educational 
resources" (Teren/ini and Pasc arella 199 t. p. 29). 

.Some in.stiiuiions have embraced the Wingspread Group's 
( 1993) challenge to put learning ftrst. For example. Syracuse 
I'niversiiy adopted "to promote learning” as its unify ing 
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I heme." For integrating the teaching, research, and seivicc 
I unctions. Im[)licil in this Focus on learning is a major shift 
away From the experts (e.g.. Faculty) who deliver education 
to Students to expecting students themselves to take more 
responsibility for, and become more aeti\ ely engaged in, 
their ow n learning. Putting learning First Focuses attention on 

the sliulcfit u'hose lea rut is promoted through ednea- 
tiofi, to the niemhefs <jf our disciplines it 'hose lecmiinp^ is 
promoted th roi i^h our puhlishei I reseci rch. i u to the society ■ 
at larp^e whose learning, is promoted h\ our teachiup^, writ- 
lup, creatire actii it y and professioual cousultiup (N'incow 
1993. p- 2). 

One way to increase undergraduate student learning is to 
make time spent in classes more [:)roduetive. This can be 
accomplished by paying greater attention to how, and how 
well, students learn and to how effectively teachers teach 
(Angelo and Cross 1993)- Another w'ay to increase instruc- 
tional productivity is to increase class size, vvhich assumes 
that ({uality w ill not suffer under such circumstances 
(Johnstone 1993). However, suggesting such an approach 
typicLilly elicits a defensive response From Faculty and aca- 
demic leaders ( Benjamin 1993)- Moreover, as Johnstone 
( 1993) noted, "While there clearly are Faculty and staff at any 
institution wh(^ we wash were harder working, more effec- 
tive, or just luckier, the popular image of w idespread shirk’ 
ing or mvsplaeed priorities is simply wrong (p, 4), 

Increased teacliing loads and larger class sizes cannot by 
themseKes meet the institutional producti\ ity challenge 
(Johnstone 1993). Instead, colleges and universities must 
find ways to encourage students to put forth more eFF(m that 
will result in gains in learning and personal development 
that are congment with the insti uion’s mission and the 
students' educational and vocational objectives. That is, 
gains w ill not come about through more productive teaching 
necessarily but in more productive learning, including 
reducing the time that students spend on activities that are 
not associated with learning (e.g., watching TV, playing 
cards, napping). 

One approach to enhancing learning productivity is to 
motivate, inspire, and teach students how^ to assume more 
responsibility in the educational proce.ss. Students cannot be 



passive: they must become active learners. In its clarion call 
for reform in higher education, the Wingsprea.d Oroup 
(1993) called on institutions to improve the cjiiality of their 
programs and seivices by setting higher expectations for 
student perh )rinance: 

.‘1 cJisiiirhitig cnid clcni^ooiis mismcitch exists hctuvoi irhcit 
Amcriccni society of higher cdiicatkni and iihat it is 

receiritig. Xoichere is the misuiatch uiinv daiigcrons than 
in the ijiiality (f undergraduate preparation. . . . 
hstahlishing higher expect at io} is, hoirerer irill rcc/n ire that 
students and parents rethifik u hat too nian y seem to icant 
from education: the credential ivithoiit the amtent, the 
degree irithont the knoirledge and effort it implies ip. I ). 

Students, at any lei el if education are the irorkeis in 
the educational process. They hare a major obligation f)r 
their own success. Too many students do not hehare as 
though that were the case, apparently heliering (as do 
many parents) that grades are more impiwtant f>r success 
in life than ac(fnired knoiiiedge, the ability to learn 
throughout a lifetime, and hard worP on campus {p. !()). 

Hie largest discretional^' block of time for most siiKlents 
is outside the classroom. This is true e\en lor part-time stu- 
dents, those with families, and those who work 20 or tiiore 
hours a w eek. I hus, another approach to increasing learning 
productivity is to get more students to take greater aLhan- 
tage of the resources for learning beyond the classroom in 
which institutions have already invested substantially. The.sc 
resources are boili human (e.g., informal interactions w ith 
faculty and staff, librarians, and niotivated peers) and physi- 
cal (e.g., libraries, laboratories, residence halls, and unions V 
The idea of getting students to devote more of their out- 
of-cla.ss time to educationally purposeful activities has b(*en 
around for a while. In the past ileeade, many scholars have 
pointed to the importance of the.se out-of-class experiences 
to attaining the goals of higher education (Astir. 1993b; 
Baxter Magolda 19921^; Boyer 1987; Chickering and Keisser 
1993; Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, and As.sociates 1991; Kuh BWa; 
Face 1990; Fascarella and Terenzini 1991). Employers also 
have exprc.s.sed indirectly an interest in wdiat students gain 
from their experiences outside the cla.ssroom, saying that 
while .students are well -prepared in their major field many 
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hu k the [■)raclical couipctc*ncics needed to he sueeessliil in 
the workplace, whai Hmlfee ( hW) called die crali of inter- 
dependence” (p. 1). These competencies include skills in 
coninumitaiion. group process, team work, decision mak- 
ing, and understanding and demonstrating .sensitivity to 
workplace culture (C'appelli 1992: llwell 199-4; ITis/ 19HO. 
Although practical competencies can he obtained in class- 
looms, laboratories, and studios, the nature of many out-of- 
class acli\ ilies rec[uires that students become competent in 
these areas (Kuh 199S). This is because many experiences 
outside the classroom put the* student at the centcT ot learn- 
ing (Baxter Magolda 199 1 ), demanding that students exam- 
ine and test their skills and \alues in a \ariety of situations 
not unlike those they w ill encounter alter college. (College 
graduates must be well-educated, learned, and competent, 
prepaivd to contriluite to and thri\ e in the* coniplc*x world in 
which they will li\e and work. 

S(fcicty 's Needs irill he uvll serred ifeuUe^es enu! iniii ersi- 
ties u'/uflehecirtedly cuwniit thcNiseli es tu stu- 

deiits irith (f/)J}ortntiiiies to experieNee cmd rejJeet on the 
u'orld hey(nid the campus. Hooks atid lectures proridc an 
iiiteliectiial ^roimdiN^ iti the realities of the }}uirketplace 
a Nil of the NcitioN s social diiemNias. Hut there is no sub- 
stitute for expcriente. Acculemic irork should he coniple- 
meuted hy the ki)ids (f kuoivled^^e denied from fust-haud 
experience, such as coutrihutiim to the irell-hciNjL^ (fath- 
ers. /kirticfatiuM in political campai^us. and irorkin^i> 
irith the enterprises that u eate irealth in rnir s<.}Ciet y 
( Wingspread Ciioup 1993, p 10>. 

llowe\ei-, many fac ulty memlvis as well as academic and 
student affairs administrators do not direct their energies to 
cultivating the natural links between what students learn in 
tlic*ir classes to their li\c*s outside* the* classioom. That is. 
their behavior seems to rellect the errone*ous belief that 
whatewr is worth learning can only be learneel in the class- 
ioom, thus cre.iting debilitating ['isychological and symbolic 
lioundaries between the Ibrmal cimiculum and other learn- 
ing anel personal development experiences. 

In summaiy. many factors are forcing institutions to 
become* more j'>roductive. Increasingly diwrse students must 
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lx* prepared lo work in a i^lolxil eeononu' llial recjuires eoni- 
plex job skills (Tucker 199S). lIowe\er, many ot these stu- 
dents are not j')repared for college-level work, lacking the 
academic and s<xial skills needed to take adxaniage ol the 
resources for ItMi ning and personal dexelofxnent colleges 
offer. Moreover, it is no longer sufficient to prejxue a stu- 
dent in a single discipline and assume that ['>reparalion will 
lx* sufficient for a lifetime of work. 

No single experience, or categoiy ol exjx'riences. are 
precursors ot the desired changes in knowledge, skills, and 
altitudes that (xcur during college. Rather, these changes 
appear to result from a set of cumulaii\ e. interrelated, and 
mutually supporting experiences sustained over an extended 
jX*riod of time (Teren/ini and Pascarella 19V-I). In other 
words, students change as w hole, integrated [Xasons; virtu- 
ally all their academic, nonac ademic , in-class, and oul-ot- 
cla.ss experiences are potentially important lo these changes. 
\X hal seems lo lx* key is the breadth, as well as depth, of 
student involvement in both the intellectual and social expe- 
riences of college, '[’hat is, most important is a student's total 
level of campus engagement, esj')ecially w hen the academic, 
interpersonal, and oul-of-class experiences are mutually 
supporting and rekwani lo a particular educational outcome 
Oul-ol-class aclix ilies (e.g . child-rearing, work, community 
.seiwice, leadership in organizations) aie potentially powerful 
adjuncts to the formal academic program when students 
apply what they are learning in the classroom to these set- 
tings and vice \ersa (i.e., using theii' oul-of-class experiences 
to make meaning of w hat the\- are studying in class). 

This suggests that the lighter the connections between the 
curriculum and students' oul-of-class lives, the greater the 
benefits. Id moli\ ale .students to use their out-of-class lime 
more wisely, faculty, academic administrators, and student 
affairs personnel must themselves behave in ways that iran- 
.seemd the arlifu iai boundaries between in-class and oui-of- 
cla.ss learning experiences. To support such a culture 
change, a tomjx*lling c ase based on cx idence is needed. 

Purpose 

C)ut-ol-dass experiences teixl it) be overlooked when estimat- 
ing the effects of college attendance and hoxx' to enhance 
student learning, 'fherefore, it is important that the contribu- 
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tions of these experiences in attaining tiie purposes of under- 
graduate education be identified so tiiat they ean Ik* 
addressed intentionally in efforts to promote student learning. 
The purpose of this report is to summarize what is 
known about student learning outside the da,ssroom and to 
suggest ideas tor how to connect academic goals and class- 
room experiences to students' lives outside the classroom 
and vice-versa. The thesis on which the report is based is 
that it institutions could get students to use their out-of-class 
time in more educationally purpo.seful ways, and more 
clo.sely link the curriculum and students’ classroom experi- 
ences with what students do with their lives outside the 
cla.ssrooni. levels of undergraduate learning will increa.se 
thereby boosting in.stitutional productivity. 

Apportioning what students learn during college into 
discrete categories of in-cla.ss and out-of-cla.ss experiences 
does violence to the assumption of holistic talent develop- 
ment (A.stin 1985) and the empirical research on the impact 
of college on students (l^ascarella and lerenzini 1991), 
which indicates tliat what students do outside the classroom 
influences what they do in cla.ss and vice versa. 

The concepts of "Iccirnin^, ' 'po'sonal dcivlopnwnt, " and 
student dcrelopfnent" CUV inextricably intertwined . . . 
inseparable. iHren tbougbl colleges t radii ioncilly organize 
their activities into "academic affairs " ( ' learning " . . . 
"cognitive development ") and "student tiff airs" ("affective" 
or personal development") . . . this dichotomy has little 
relevance to post^college life, where . . . one's job perfor- 
mance, family life, and community activities are all high- 
ly dependent on cognitive imd affective skilki. Indeed . . . 
many important adult skills (e,g., leadership, creativity, 
citizenship, ethical behavior . . . ) are both cognitive and 
affective. I Audi research shows that the impact of an insti- 
tution's "academic" program is mediated by what happens 
outside the classroom (American College Personnel 
A.ssociation 1994, p. 1). 

Moreover, the combination of experiences inside and out- 
side the cla.ssroom makes unique contributions to student 
learning and personal development while in-cla.ss and out- 
of-cla.ss experiences make their own independent contribu- 
tions. Thus, ignoring out-of-class experiences and their 










impact on desired outcomes of higher education is 
foolhardy and shortsighted. 



Overview and Scope 

The report is organized around tl je questions: 

1. How do out-of-class experiences of undergraduates con- 
tribute to the goals of higher education (Bowen 1977) 
and valued outcomes of college (Pascarella and Terenzini 



2. What are the institutional conditions (e.g., policies, pro- 
grams, practices) that encourage students to use institu- 
tional resources and their out-of-class time in more 
educationally purposeful ways? 

3- Wliat can academic administrators, faculty, student affairs 
staff, students, and others do to create richer, more 
engaging environment;^ ihat connect out-of-class experi- 
ences (including opportunities beyond the boundaries of 
the canij^us) with the institution s academic purposes? 

Out-of-class experiences are broadly defined to include 
all activities in which students engage during undergraduate 
stud^ that are either directly or indirectly related to their 
learning and performance and occur beyond the formal 
cias.sroom, studio, or laboratory setting. Such activities 
include, but are not limited to, studying in the library, inter- 
acting with peers and faculty, participating in organized 
campus-based events (e.g.. orientation, culturaj and theatri- 
cal performances) and activities (e.g., organizations), work- 
ing on or off the campus, and using other resources colleges 
provide for undergraduate learning and personal de\’elop- 
ment, whether human (instaictors, advi.sers, coaches, admin- 
i.strators) or physical (libraries, laboratories, studios, unions, 
playing fields, residences). Such experiences are education- 
ally purposeful when they are congaient w itii the institu- 
tion’s educational purposes and a student’s owm educational 
aspirations (Kuh et al. 1991). 

We first describe the approach used to identify the rele- 
vant literature and the outcomes framew'ork used to analyze 
the pertinent research. The link between involvement in out- 
of-class activities and educational attainment is examined 
next. Then, the out-of-class experiences associated with 
persistence and various categories of outcomes are 
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discussed. From the liicralurc vve distilled nine conditions 
that characterize de\ clopmcntaliy powerful out-of-class envi- 
ronments. Such environments encourage .students to take 
ad\ antage of learning opportunities both in and outside the 
clas.sroom. Moreover, taken together the.se conditions 
encoLirnge students to integrate what they are learning 
through their out-of-cla.ss experiences to their academic 
studies, and \ icc versa, The report concludes with implica- 
tions fortho.se interested in encouraging the use of out-of- 
t lass time in more proLliu tiv e. educationally purposeful 
way.s — go\’erning lioard members, presidents, academic 
administrators, .student affairs administrators, facultv. and 
students 
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WHAT THE UTERATURE SAYS ABOUT LIFE OUTSIDE THE 
CLASSROOM AND DESIRED OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE 



I^iscardla and 'IVrcnzini ( 1991) reviewed the college out- 
comes literature through about 1990. However, the 
ouleonies associated with oul-of-class aeli\ iiies are not readi- 
ly ideniifiahle from their excvlleni, massi\e s\ nlhesis. In 
addition, some since-published studies have addressed the 
links between out-ol-class experiences and outcomes. 'Id 
distill the contributions of oui-of-c lass expeiiences of under- 
graduates to valued ediuaiional goals, three bodies of litera- 
ture w ere re\ iewed; 

1. Multiple institution studies ol student leaining and per- 
sonal development such as Asiin s ( 1993b) longitudinal 
study ot 23,000 undergraduate students from 2P four- 
year colleges and universities conducted under the aus- 
pices ol the C'ooperaiixe Institutional Research Program 
(CIRP) and Pace s ( 199tn analysis of (College Student 
Pxperience Questionnaire (C!SI.Q) data from several hun- 
dred institutions; 

2. Syntheses of extant research (e.g., Ik)wen ^9"’*^; I'dldman 
and Newcomb 1969), draw ing extensively on the material 
in Pascarella and Teren/iniN ( 1991 ) comprehensive 

re\ iew ot college outcomes focused speeifically on the 
contributions of oui-of-class experiences to valued out- 
comes of college; and 

3. More recently published studies not re\ iew ed by 
Pascarella and reren/ini (e.g., Maxter Magolda 1992b; 
Cliitkering and Reissei 1993; King and Kitchener 199 t. 
Kuh 1993a 1993). including those from the National Stud\ 
ol Student Learning, a research track funded through the 
National ('enter on PoslsecondaiA 'Leaching, Leaining and 
.Assess mem (e.g., Nora, llagedorn, C'abrera, and 
Pascarella 199 1 ; Pascarella, Bohr, Nora, Zusman. Inman, 
and Deslei 1993; Pascarella, Teren/ini, and Blimling 199 i: 
Pascarella, Ldison, Nora. llagedorn, and I'erenzini In 
press; Pascarella, L.dison, Whitt, Nora, llagedorn, and 
Teren/ini In press; Springer. 'Leren/ini. Pascarella, and 
Nora 1993; Leren/ini, Springer. I^iscarella, and Noia 
1993). 

A fourth literature was consulted, learning theoa and 
research in the tradition of cognitive* and developmental 
psychology (e g.. Alexander sUid .Murphy 199 i; Bandura 
PP"" I9S(); Renninger. Midi, and Krapp 1992: \era and 
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Simon 1993), U) cliMill implications for ways to make out-of- 
class activities more educationally purposeful. 



Guiding Frameworks 

Two analytical frameworks arc used to interpret the find- 
ings: (a) the involvement principle, and (b) person-environ- 
ment interaction frameworks. The in\()l\ement principle 
posits that the more time and energy students expend in 
educationally purposeful activities, the more they benefit 
(e.g., Astin 1981; Kuh 1981; Pace 19T"9; 'Hie Study Group 
198 4). Astin's ( 1984) fi\ e postulates of in\'olvement illustrate 
w hy time and energy are inif^ortant to learning; 

1. ln\ol\ement is the investment of physical and psychologi- 
cal energy in \ arious acti\ ities. I'lie acti\ ities may be quite 
general (e.g,, the fre.-.hman year) or specific (e.g.. prepar- 
ing for a chemistiy examination); 

2 . In\'ol\ement occurs along a continuum, in that different 
students exhibit different degrees of involvement in a 
gi\en acli\ ily or task with the same student manifesting 
different degrees of in\'ol\ement in different act i\ i lies at 
different limes; 

3. In\'ol\ement has both ciuantitative and CjUalitali\e fea- 
tures. 'Hie extent of a student's iiwolvement in academic 
work, for instance, can be measured (juantitatively (e.g., 
hours devoted to studying) and qualitatively (e.g,, 
whether the student reviews and comprehends reading 
assignments or simply stares at the textlx)ok and day- 
dreams); 

4. 'Fhe amount of educational I'lenefit associated w'ith any 
acti\'ity is directly propoilional to the quality and quantity 
of a student's in\estmeni of lime and energy; and 

5. I’he effectiveness of any educational policy or practice is 
directly related to the capacity of that polic\ or practice to 
increase student in\'ol\ement, 

Person-enx’ironment interaction frameworks (e.g., Baird 
1988; Huebner 1989; Levvin 1936; Ferv'in 1968; Stern 1970) 
are broadly defined to include social ecology and campus 
culture (Kuh and Whitt 1988). Taken together, these views 
indicate that mutual shaping occurs between individuals and 
tlieir en\ ironments. Thus, under certain conditions, it is pos- 
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siblc to influence the outcomes associated with college 
attendance. 

Our analysis of the literature also was guided by the fol- 
lowing assumptions (American allege Peisonnel 
Association 199-4): 

1. Talent development (.Astin 19HS) is the o\er-a idling goal 
of undergraduate education; 

2. The domains of learning and personal de\ elopment ;ire 
inextricably inteiiw ined and ov eiiaii in some areas; each 
affects the other in myriad ways; 

3. Both students and institutions contribute to student learn- 
ing; that is, learning and [lersonal de\ elopment occur 
through transactions betw een students and their en\ iron- 
ments; and 

4 . Hxperiences in \ arious in-class and out-of -class settings, 
both on and off the campus, contribute to learning and 
personal development. 

Educational Attaimnent 

In this ,section we summarize the literature related to out-of- 
class experiences, persistence, and degree attainment (table 
1). Educational attainment (i.e., obtaining one's desired edu- 
cational objective) is not a behavioral or psychological out- 
come (A.stin 1977) as are the other outcomes domains 
discussed later. Nevertheless, persi.stence is important because 
the closer students come to attaining their educational objec- 
tives, the greater their learning and personal dev elopment 
gains (Fascarella and I'erenzini 1991). For this reason, it is 
important to understand tlie relationships between out-of- 
class experiences, persistence, and degree attainment. For 
example, the more satisfied a student is with the institution, 
choice of major, friends, academic progress and so forth, the 
more likely that student is tc^ graduate (Tinto 1993) and more 
fully realize the benefits of a college education. 

In general, many out-(')f-cla,ss experiences are positively 
related to student persistence and, therefore, attainment ol 
.students' educational objectives. The findings from this 
research can be divided into five categories-, (a) general 
institutk')nal characteristics; (b) specific institutional subenvi- 
ronments; (c) student satisfaction; (d) social and ac ademic 
integration; and (e) student support ser\ ices. 
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TABLE 1 



OUT-OF CLASS ACnVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH 
PERSISTENCE AND EDUCATIONAL ATFAINMENT 



Variables 

Cicncral Instiuiiional C'har;KU*risiics 
Insiiiulional size 

Aiiendinj’ a hisioncalK' black insiiunion for 
African American stuclcaUs 
Attending a \\c)iiic*n\ college* for \\ omc*n 

IiiMiuiiional Siibem ironmeiUs 
la\ ing on campus 
I’laternily or sorority membcTshij') 

Working part-time on camj-ms 

Sludeni Satisfaction 

SUicleni-faciiltN' interaction 
Siucleni-stiicleni interaction 
Insiimiional empluisis on dnersny 
Absence ol peicvi\ c*cl sense of eomiinrnilN 
Working off-eanipus 

Soc ial and Academic Integration 
Participating in orientation 
Panic ip.M.ing in e.\lia-c iirnciilar acin ities 
Inieiaelion with laculi\- outside the classroom 
Qua!ii\- of relations with j-)eers 
Li\ ing in cami'His residenc e 

Sluclenl Su[^pori SeiA ices 
New student orientation 

Low ratio ol student affairs staff to students 
Aclv iong j'kn^grams 



Impact 

MixeeP* 



I\)sitive 



l\)siiive 



l\)silive 
P( isiiive 
Positive 

Positive 

I^)siiive 

l^isitive 

\egati\e 

Nc‘gative 



posit h e 
Positive 
Positive 
[Positive 
1^ isitive 



positive 
!^)siti\ e 
Mixed‘S 



■'l!ic [».NC‘arcii is conir.idicioiv in ilns .irea. iliai is. some studies sh<m rhai 
llie acli\il\ IS pOMi u!\ n lated in persisleru e. nlluT sludie'- inilualelhe 
aOiMi\ IS ncg.ili\c‘l\ rel.iied 



General institutional characteristics 
C.eitain aspects ol an institution s out-ol -c lass c*n\ ironnienl.s 
are either clireetK or inclireetly related to the attainment of 
educational goals. Among tlie more important seem to be 
institutional si/e and racial or gender composition. 

11 le efieets ol* institutional si/e on persistence and degree 
iUiainment aie inconsistent and eontradietoiy U^iscarella and 
Ic ren/ini 1991). l or example. Sloecker and Pascarella ( 1991) 
lound that institutional si/e was negativeh related to 
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invoUcmc-nl in social acliviiics. wliicii consc*(|ucntly allcclcci 
cducaiional aiiainmcnl for women (Pascarella and ’leren/ani 
1991 ). A similar relationship was found between institutional 
size and the educational attainment of African American and 
white men and women ( I^tsearella and Teren/ini 1991; 
Sloeeker, Pasearella. and Wbllle 19SS). Hie cruc ial aspect oi 
size is its effect on students' ability to become integrated 
socially into the institution. That is. lar^e institutions ne^a- 
tivcK’ inlluence social involvement and integration clurinj^ 
college, even after taking into account such charac leristic s as 
j*>lace of residence and institutional selecti\it\' (Astiii 19 
(flickering and Reisser 199.T St(ieckca itncl Rastarella 1991. 
Sloeeker. Rascarella. and Wollle 19S,S). 

An institution’s racial coniposiP )ii apjx*ars Ic»|yne an 
inlluence on educational attainment. ;m ettect ifiaT may be* 
snecliated piimarily through soc ial imolvement Man\ h.i\e 
suggested that African .\merican students fincl tlic* en\aron 
iiienls of many j'>reclominanlly white college's ;md uni\ersi> 
ties to be alienating comjiared with tIuJse of liistorically 
black institutions (Allen 19S'; Hlackwell 19H1; ITlmonds 
19K't; Liv ingston and Stewart 19H"'; I.oo atid Koli.son 19S(); 
Suen 1983). Thus, persistence rates for students of color at 
j^reclomiiKintly white institutions are olten far lower than 
tlio.se for white students. In contrast, African American stu- 
deiit.s attending jiredominantly black institutions are ! ore 
likely to persist and attain their educational objective t.Xstiii 
19"S; (a'oss and Astin 1981; ILi.scarella, Smart, lahington. and 
Nettles 198“’). Studies conclucted by I'leming (198i); Nettles, 
Thoeny, and (i os man ( 198()); and Willie and Camnigeii 
( 1981 ) found 'that blac k students w ho attend piedoininantlv 
black institutions benefit Irom a supportive social, cultural, 
and raci;il environment that enhances their successful adap- 
tation to the academic demands of und. rgraduate life 
( I^i.scaivlla and leren/ini 1991, p. .^82). However C'lLiiin and 
L'lips ( 19^S) studv ing first-year African Ameiican students 
from nine historic;illv i)lack institutions ioiind no signiheant 
rel.it ionships between the degree of involveiiic-ni on campus 
and educational aspirations, alter coniiollmg tor institutional 
selc*eliviiy and initial .isj'iiralions. In .iny event, the ellecl of 
historically ifack colleges and universities on Afiic.in 
American students' attainment seems to be sm;ill. estimated 
at less than 1 percent ol the lol;tl varumce in educ ;ilional 
.iitainment (R.isc.irell.i .uul Teren/ini 1991 ). 
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Attending a single-sex institution seems to enhance per- 
sistence and educational attainment, especially for women 
(Astin 1977 19931); Hl-Khawas 1980; Tidi:)all and 
Kistiakowsky 1976). This effect is, in part, a function of the 
supportive intellectual and social climate where women 
perfonn all the intellectual and social leadership tasks and 
are exposed to appropriate role models (Monteiro 1980; 
Smith 1988; Tidbail 1980 1986). As with racial composition, 
the total effect of gender composition on educational attain- 
ment appears to he small, accounting for less than 1 percent 
of tile total variance (Pascarella and Terenzini 1991). 

I'inally, students who adhere to a particular religious faith 
and attend institutions affiliated with that faith have a 
.stronger commitment to their institution and to persisting 
and accomplishing their educational objectives (Astin 1975; 
C^lewell and I'icklen 198()). 

Specific institutional subenvironments 

Certain subenvironments (e.g., residence halls, work set- 
tings, student organizations) specific to \'arious institutions 
or institutional types have been shown to affect persistence 
and educational attainment. 

Living eavironments. After examining persistence of 
African American and other first-year students at a regional 
public university. Thompson. Samiratedu, and Rafter (1993) 
determined that academic progress and retention were sig- 
nificantly higher for those students who li\ed on campus 
compared with those who lived off campus, irrespecthe of 
race, gender, or admissions status (i.e.. regular admission or 
those who did not meet the standard requirements). 
Membership in fraternities or sororities also has positive 
effects on persistence and degree completion (Astin 1975). 

Mowever. students who live on campus typically differ 
from their counterparts who do not (e.g.. higher family 
.socioeconomic status, aptitude, and aspirations) which make 
these .students more likely to persist and graduate than their 
counterparts who commute to campus (Astin 1985; 

C. bickering 1974; Pascarella 1984), The.se initial differences 
are accentuated hy living on campus, Neverthele.ss. the 
effect of the residential nature of colleges on persistence and 
accomplishment of educational object i\es is small, account- 




in[» for perhaps no more llian 1 percenl of (he total \ ariance 
(Pascarella and Terenzini 1991). In addition, the effect of the 
residential experience seems to have differential impact 
based on institutional characteristics. I‘or example, the effet t 
of liv'ing on campus had its greatest impact on degree attain- 
ment of first-year students at four-year colleges and a small- 
er positive effect on students at four-year universities; the 
effect was tri\ial for students at two-year colleges (Aslin 
19“'3)- The latter result may be flawed, however, due to the 
smaller number of two-year inslituiions w ith residence fac ili- 
ties (l^iscarella and Terenzini 1991). 

Tile context of the li\ ing environment also is imporiatii in 
lliat some living experiences are ric her and more cle\elop- 
mentally powerful, thus influencing persistence and degree 
attainment to varying degrees. What seems to be important, 
then, for maximizing the developmental impact <Tlhe living 
unit is to emphasize factors such as formal policies and a 
peer culture that value academic achie\emeiit as well as 
social integration (l\iscarella and Terenzini 1991 ). 

Work, Part-time emplo\-meni on campus, persistence, and 
degree attainment are positively correlated (Astin 19S2; 
Hlirenberg and Sherman 19S"’). However. off-cam[')Us 
employment is negatively related to educational ailainmcail 
(Aslin 1982; Hlirenberg and Sherman 198“’). 

Involvement in activities. Participation in cocurric*ular 
activities is positively lelaled to persistence (Carroll 1988; 
Mallinckrodl 1988; .Mallinckrodt and Sedlacek 198*’; Nelson. 
Scott, and Prvaii 198 r Simpson, baker, and .Mellinger 1980). 
Hanks and Hckland ( I9“’()) speculated that involvement in 
cociirricular activ ities may influence persistence in two ways 
(a) students are connected psychologically and socially to an 
affinity group that is ac hievement-orientecl. w hic h reinforces 
the desire to graduate, and (b) students become involved in 
auivilies that allow them to accjuire skills and competcaic ies 
that make it more likely they can succeed in eollege (e.g . 
interpersonal skills, self-confidence) (Pascarella and 
Terenzini 1991 ). After examining CdKP data, Hihinglon ( I99i) 
eonckided that students who wc*re more involved had signif- 
ieantly higher levels of educational attainment l-.ihingion 
also found that clilferences in educational attainment levels 
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of siudcnis Iwasl lo a far ^^ivaicr cxiciu llio result of lndi\ id- 
uai differences than it I was] differences in tlie types of insti- 
tutions they attend” (p. 11 ). 

The extent to whicli participation in cocurricular activities 
a fleets peisistence seems to he conditional in that suth par- 
licij'iation influences students differently. Pa.scarella and 
(Chapman ( 19(S3) and Pascarella anti 'feren/ini ( 19^9) found 
that iinolvement had the greatest posiiiw im[iact on persis- 
tent e lor students w ith lowei’ le\els ol commitment to the 
institution and their educational goals: that is, the greater the 
commitment to attaining educational goals, the less impor- 
tant engagement in campus life is to per.si.stence. Pascarella 
aiul le'enzini ( 19S3) and I’lhington anti Smart ( 19S5()) found 
that invoKement had a greater po.siiive effect on first-year 
[xasistence for women than for men. Because a variety of 
out -ol -class experiences .seem lo he related to .student com- 
mitment to the in.stitutions (e.g., involvement in athletics, 
fraternit\ or sorority memhersliip). there seems to he a link 
between [lartieipation in certain oul-of-cla.ss actix ities and 
[UMsisit'nce via increased student commitment to the institu- 
tion and lo earning a degree. 

Student satisfaction 

Student satislaction w ith the institution an important hut 
sometimes overlooked variable in determining the quality of 
the undergraduate experience. Satisfaction le presents a 
sc*nse tiiar the student I eels he or she belongs at, and is loyal 
to. the institution (kenning. Beal, and Sauer I9S0; Tinto 
I9S"') and is highly conelated with inxoKement 
(.M^rahamowic/ I9SS-. A.siin 1993b; Holland and Iluha 1991; 
Husse! and Skinkle 1990; Whitt 199a). persistence ( Pascarella 
and 'leren/ini 199k. ’['into 19S"'). and academic performance 
(Bean 19S0; Bean and Ihadley I9S(); Bean and Vesper 199-k 
Bike 1991 1993). 

A/ihnuj^h cm ciJIcL tii v }} tec t sure, it niciy he cn\i^uecl that 
student sat isfetL turn is <uie if/ the nufst direct tests of/Hfst- 
sec nude try success ( iiieu that iudinduai students are 

the [irnuary heue/iciaries nj the crV/c'gc' exfyerieuce. askiit^ 
them hi fit scitisfied they arc tt it h these exl)erieuces is ctu 
ifhi mus u'civ to measure this .w/ccc's.s fCjielow and Lee, 
c iic*d in Knox, l.indsay, and Kn|h 1992. pp. 3()S-0()). 




Moreover, "iIk* studcnl s of s;Uisf;Klion w idi the 

college experience proves lo he much less dependeni on 
emering characleiislics . . . and more susceplilMe lo inllu- 
ence from (he college en\ ironmeni" (Astin 199,^h, p. 2“"''). 
'riiLis, salistaction wiih ihe college experieiKe is a factor lliai 
warrants attention by institutional agents (Astin hWh: 
liean and \esper 199 i; Knox. Lindsay, and Kolb 1992). 

A iuiiiil)er olA)Ul-ot-class expeiiences h.a\e been linked lo 
satisfaction. In perhajis the most extensive investigation of 
environmental factors associated with sat islav lion. Astin 
( 1993b) found that satisfaction with the total college experi- 
c*ncc‘vvas positivelv' associated with greater student-fauilty 
and Irequent suident-student interaction, leav ing home to 
attend college, and the institution’s em[')hasis on diver.>itv . 
Satislaction w ith the overall college experieiuc* was nega- 
tively affected l^y the absence of a perceived sense of com- 
niunitv' and working oil campus. Astin ( 199 .)b) also lound 
that satisfaction with student sU|'>[')ort sei*\ices was positivvly 
related to the percentage ol expenditures devoted lo llu'se 
sei*\ ic c*s. 

Student satislaction scvnis to hav e a sirongc*r e fcr l on 
grades than vice versa (Bean and Bradley 19«S()) .Moreover. 
lacLilty-student intcaaction and peer interaction seems lo 
po.silivelv inlluence satisfaction (Astin 1993b; Bean and Kuh 
19S-I) while attending cultural c*vents (plays, films, conceals) 
has been lound to be negatively related (Pike 1991 ). 

L'singdala Irom the 19''9 foIlovv-u['> to the* 

Study oj the Hi^h School of ( \I.S- 
“’2), Knox, Lindsay, and Kolb ( 1992) found weak, direct 
ellecls of some out-oi-da.ss variables (Hi s;itislaction. Lor 
example, students at larger institutions tend to be more satis- 
fied with recreation and sjioits kicilities ANo, students *ii 
iesiek*ntial campu.se*s rcjiort higher levels of satisfaction with 
social life. It mav be. though, that the latter relationship is in 
p;iri an artifact of insuiutional prestige (i.e.. residential insti- 
tutions tend to be perceived as more prestigious). 

In a study of first- and se*cond-year honors stude*nts, Be*an 
and \espe*r ( 199 i) lound that for both me*n and women 
.satisfaction vv.is positiv ely related with confidence in aca- 
demic abilities and fH*rceiv ing their ccuiises to be* relc*v;mt. 
Hav ing friends, contact with adv iser, and liv ing on campus 
contnbute*d to satisLu tion for vvomc*n. This fiiicling supports 
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thf research of Gilli^an ( 1982) and Belenky, Clinehy, 
Goldberg, and Tariile (1986), wliieh suggests that women 
respond iM)siiively to environments that emphasize relaticaial 
Cjualilies. In contrast, for men. major and career ceitainty 
were significant lactois. 

I'sing the Ciollege Student Satisfaction Questionnaire 
(GSSQ), Robertson ( 1980) found no statistical differences in 
student sjtislaction with respect to the social lite or physical 
condition.* of the en\ ironment between African American 
and white students at a predominantly white institution in 
the South, 

I'lnally. in a study ol the relationshij') between seI^■ing as 
an orientation assistant and satisfaction, Holland and Huba 
( 1991) (oimd statisticalK' significant differences in satisfaction 
between those who did (more satisfied) and those who did 
not (less satisfied) h, \ e this experience. 

Social atid academic integration 

Soc ial integration is often measured as a composite of peer- 
peer interactions and facult\ -student interactions while aca- 
demic integration reilecis satislacdon w ith academic 
progress and choice ol major. Orientation programs, for 
example, have a positive impact on persistence through 
encouraging students to become integrated into the institu- 
tion's acaclemie and soc ial systems (Rascarella and I’erenzini 
1991 ). 

Cu'ossc't ( 19^M ) c'xamined pcasisteiue ol "youngc'i ' (age 23 
and younger) and "(dder" (more than 23 years old) students 
using components of Tinlo's ( BPS) theoretical model of 
student attrition. Two variables discriminated between 
\ounger persisters and nonpersisters: academic integration 
variables related to oul-ol-ciass interactions with faculty and 
the amount of cognitive progivss reported In students, 
niscriminaling between older persisters and nonpersisters 
were self assessments ol' study skills and cognitive progre.ss. 
rhe cjuality of the academic experience, particularly out-ol- 
ciass contact with faculty, seemed to be the most inlluential 
1 actor lor younger students; social integration vvas also 
im|iorl*mt but to a lessc*r degree. Oldc*r students [Perceptions 
ol their readiness for college-level academic work was the 
most impoilant factor in persistence. Brower ( 1992) found 
that student persistence was significantly higlv'r for tliose 
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students whc) focused less on making IViends and lime maiv 
agenienl issues during the first semester. 

Alter examining students’ academic and social integration 
at community colleges and their intent to graduate from a 
four-year school, Bers and Smith ( 1991 ) conduded that 
those factors intluencing persistence for four-year sludcnls 
also held for community college students. 'I'lie variables 
discriminating between persisiers and nonpersisiers were 
intent to re-enroll, educational objectives, prccollege charac- 
teristics, and employment status; academic integration and 
social integration discriminated between the two groups to a 
lesser degree. 

Beers are particularly impoitani w iih regard to social inte- 
gration because students are more likely to stay in school 
when they feel comfoitable and connected to other students 
with similar interests and aspirations (social integration) 
(Bean 19H0; Spacly 1970; Tinlo 1975 1987). For this reason, 
perhaps, fraternity and soiority membership are positi\ eiy 
related to per.si.stence (Astin 1975). In addition, institutions 
wiiii higher levels of student .social interaction also ha\ e 
higher levels of .siiidenl educational aspirations (Fa.scarella 
1985), Cooperative Institutional Research Program data 
(A.slin 1977 1982 1993b) indicate that 

()htcii}ii)ig the bachelors decree was [)ositiivly injhieuced 
by attcuding ci college with a high leeel of cohesion in the 
peer e)wiro)wie)it (the ninnber of peeis whovi the student 
regarded as close fric) ids) or where students frequently 
participated in college-sponsored actirities and there it cis 
a high lerel of pemnuil inrolrenient irith and concern for 
the individiuil >tiident KV\\sc\\\e\\,x and Teienzini 1991, p. 
38 1). 

llowexer, Ciurin and Fj')ps ( 1975), sluclying African American 
first -year students at nine historically black institutions, 
found no significant relationship between the degree of 
siucleni interaction on campus and students' educational 
aspirations. 

I'he re.search on the relationships between faculty-student 
interactions outside the classroom and per.si.stence and 
degree attainment is gcaierally favorable, thougli somewhat 
mixed < Pascarc‘lla 1980). Some (.\stin 19“'^ 1993b; Pascarc'lla 
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and Tcivn/ini 1976 1977; Tcicnzini and Pascardla 1980) 
liavc toimd pcrsisience to lx* "positively and significantly 
related to total amount of student-faculty non-classroom 
contact with 1‘aculiy and particularh- to freciuency of interac- 
tions c\ith faculty to discuss intellectual niLitters" (Pa sea re 11a 
and Terenzini 1991. p. 394). lIowcNer, others (lk*an 1980 
1985; \borhees 198^) concluded that student -faculty infor- 
mal contact was unrelated to persistence. Because most of 
these studies were conducted at single-institutions, the con- 
iradictoiy findings probably reflect institutional differences, 
meaning that the benefits of student-faculty interaction \aiy, 
depending on the student and the institution (Pascarella and 
Terenzini 1991), 

Ho\\e\er. fac ulty-student social interactions seem to posi- 
ti\ely influence educatio lal aspirations (Cjurin and 
19"'5; Hearn 1987; Paseaivlla 1985) and degree completion 
(Pascarella, Smart, and luhington 1986; Sloecker, Pascarella, 
and VCblfle 1988). Although the reason for this relationship is 
not clear, it seems likely that when faculty engage students 
outside the classroom, and these interactions are positive, 
that students may feel affirmed and dev elop a stronger bond 
with the institution through the relationship. These interac- 
tions may reinforce a student's initial goals and deepen the 
commitment to graduate (Pascarella and Terenzini 1991). 

Christie and Dinham ( 1991) used ojK-n-ended inten iews 
to exj')loie the factois associated with persistence for a small 
group of students at a large research university. I’wo types of 
institutional experiences were most salient in terms of social 
integration: liv ing in camjnis residence halls and pailicipaling 
in cocurricular act i cities. ' These ex[')eriences prov ide opportu- 
nities fc)r students to i'>ecome involved in cocurricular activ i- 
ties and to meet other students, thus piov iding access to 
(Vimpus-based social networks which reduces the amount of 
contact with friends from high school. 

Tor this reason, at commutei- institutions there seems to 
he little relationshij') Ixtvveen persistence and social integra- 
tion (i.e., interaction with faculty and peers and j')articipation 
in extracuiricular activ ities) (Hraxton and Brier 1989; 
Pascarella and ('.hapman 1983; Pascarella. Du by. 
IVienzini.and Iverson 1983; Pascarella and leren/ini 1991, 

W illiamson and Caeamer 1988). An excej^ion is Nora and 
Rendon's (1990) study of community college students (three 
lourths of whom were llisjxinic) where social integration 
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had a significant j:)osiiivc dTect on siudc*nis’ prcdisjx^sition 
to transfer. l^Tliaps students who have the suppoit of peers, 
faculty, and family are more likely to have a positive \'ie\v 
toward transferring to another institution in order to attain 
their educational <)bjecti\ es. 

lanally. parents and peers seem to inlluence students' 
decisions to stay or leave to a greater e.Ktent than faculty. 

This suggests that who students talk with outside ol Class 
about their studies and future goals significantly inlluence 
persistence ( Bank. Sla\ ings. and Biddle 1990). 

Student support services 

Some evidence suggests that the ratio of student de\eIop- 
inent professionals to students inlluences j^ersisience. 
Hedlund and [ones ( 19“'0) found tl’iat all the two-year col- 
leges in their sample with a ratio of 1 student de\elopment 
professi<Mial to ISO .students or fc*wer gradualetl SO pere\‘Pt 
or more of their students in two years contrastec.1 with only 
20 percent of the colleges with a ratio of more than 1: ISO. 
Astin ( I993h) reported a similar relationship between persis- 
tence and resources allocated to student seiv ices and per- 
sonnel. Pascarella and lerenzini ( 1991) cautioned, ho\\e\ er. 
that such findings are confounded by many 1 actors including 
systematic differences in the ability of students attending 
certain institutions. 

Forrest ( 19SS) controlled for entering student academic 
ability and found that institutions that j')ro\ idcd the most 
extensive orientation and ad\ising programs had higher 
graduation rates. Other sUidies show similar results 
(I)unphy. Miller. Woodruff, and Nelson 19S"’-. I'idler and 
Hunter 1989). lIo\\e\er. student participation in orientation 
may only ha\ e a tri\ial, statistically nonsignificant direct 
effect on persistence alter taking into account students' edu- 
cational aspirations, commitment to graduation, academic 
aptitude, and sot ioeconomic status. Orientation also may 
have a positive effect on persistence through its influence on 
social integration and suhse<juent tommitnient to the insiiiii 
tion. 

Ad\ ising programs, on the other hand. ha\ e inconsistent 
effects on persistence. Several studies lourul positive effects 
(Brigman. Kuh. and stager 1982; I';iylor 1982). w hile others 
report st.itistically nonsignifu .ini effc“cts (Ailken 1982. 
Kowalski h) ). As with orientation, ilie cjuality ol aCiidemic 




. . .parents and 
peers seem to 
influence 
students’ 
decisions to 
stay or leave 
to a greater 
extent than 
faculty. 
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ad\ isin>» may also ha\'c an indiivct dTcci when factors such 
as high sfliool grades, gender, age, and so forth are taken 
into account (Metzner 1989). 

In a .study evaluating the effects of an office specifically 
designed to impio\e persistence thiough encouraging stu- 
dents to gel involved in social and academic acliviiies, Wolfe 
; 1993) loLind no dill ere nee between commuter and resident 
siudeni persistenc e. In fac t, members liom both groups who 
|)anici|Xiled in programs sponsored by the office demon- 
si rated significantly higher w iihdrawal behaviors during the 
inleneniion period compared with students who did not 
pailicipale. 'Fhis unexpected finding ma\' be a function of 
the fac t that participants who wished to be more involved 
soc ially may have left the institution to seek out an environ- 
ment that encouraged soc ial beha\ ior, while academic inte- 
gration may ha\e been a nioie salient lactor tor (hose who 
pcTsisied. 



Outcomes Clusters 

In this .section, we examine the links between out-of-class 
ex|'>eriences and a broad spectruin ot desired outcomes of 
poslsecondaiA- education. 'I'he t\'pology used to examine the 
learning and personal cie\elopmenl outeomes assoeiaied 
with out-oj-class c'xpenences is ha>ed on the one de\elojX‘d 
by Kuh ( 1993a). Hie outcomes aie organized into fi\e clus- 
ters: 

1 Cognitive complexity : eognitixe skills including reflective 
thought, critical thinking (e.g., ability to summarize infor- 
mation accurately and percei\ e logical coherences and 
cliseernable themes and jxillerns across different .sources 
of information), cpianlitative rea.soning, and intellectual 
flexibility (i.e., openness to new ideas and different 
f'loints of \ iew); 

1 Knowledge acquisition and application: understanding 
knowledge from a range of disciplines and physical, geo- 
graf^hic, economic , political, religious, and cultural reali- 
ties. and the ability' to relate knowledge to daily life 
inc luding using information presented in one c lass in 
other classes or other areas of life; 

^ I lumaniiarianism. an understanding and apprec iation of 
lium.m differemces inc hiding an inc reased sensitivity to 
tile needs of others; 
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interpersonal and iniraj‘)crsonal competence: a coherent, 
integrated constellation of personal attrilnites (e.g , identi- 
ty, self-esteem, confidence, integrity, appreciation for tin* 
aesthetic and spiritual tjualities of life and the natural 
world, sense of ci\ic responsibility) and skills (e g., hov\ 
to work with people different from oneself); and 
Practical competence: skills reflecting an enlianc\*d capa<,' 
ity to manage one s personal affairs (e.g., time numage- 
nient, decision making', to he economically 
self .sufficient, and to he \'oc‘ationally competent. 

.Mtliough the Kuh tNpologx is based e\ciusi\ el\' on ix-nc- 
fits Students attrihutcxl to out-of-ciass experiences, it is simi- 
lar in scope to those developed by othcas (Astin 19^“* 1993b; 
Bowen 19 ; kenning 19~(v. ,\licek. Sen ice, and kee 19“'S) 

In addition, it accounts foi- al! the outcome domains distilled 
from the literature by Pasearella and kerenzini ( 1991); 
knowledge and sub)ect matter competence, cogniti\e skills 
and intellectual growth, psychosocial changes, attitudes and 
\aluc*s. moral development, educational all;iinment, career 
choice and development, economic benefits, and cjualitv of 
life. 

Cognitive complexity 

Rc*\ic*wvd in this section arc* the* skills and attitude's ;issocial- 
ed with out-of-class experiences that c'nahle a college-edu- 
cated person to think critically and to c*\aluate logicalK' or 
as.sess the c|uality of ()ne s own thinking and ex|‘)c*i ience In 
exc*rcising independent judgment (tabic* 2). Some siuclic*s 
have not found links bc*twc*c*n out-of -class c*\pc*riencc*s and 
cognith'e cle\c*lopmc‘nt. Idr example. Hood ( 19St) found no 
significant relationships betwver. gains in c'ognitice comi'ilc-x 
it\* and such \ aria hies as place of residence, work ex|x*ri- 
ence, and panic ij'iation in \ arious c'ampus acti\ itic*s. khe 
t\ |X* of out-of-class acti\ ity in which a student participate*'^, 
or the nature of the institutional environment in which the 
acti\ ity occurs (e.g . academic theme-oriented residence, 
fraternity house) may exi'jiain w hy some studies s1k)w sigml- 
icant changes in cogniti\ e comidexilv while othc*rs do not 
W hen g«iins in cogniliw clcwvlopment are linked to out 
of-ciass c*xpc*ric*ncc*s, ihc*y temd to lx* related to the* amount 
of el tort students exfiencl in educationallv purposeful ;u'livi- 
ties. such as studying or talking w ith peers and faculty ;ihoul 
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TABLE 2 



OUT-OF-CLASS ACnVUriES ASSOCLATED WITH GAINS 
IN COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY 



ihc“ .uti\ii\ IS n<»siii\rl\ U'Lik'tl Id ^.iins m id^niliu' t dmj)k-\ii\ . d||K*r 
sUrIk's iiulu JU- ihf .U(Rll\ IS ul.UtAi 



:ul\isiiii» niMitfis (i'msl 100] ) or oiIkt issues rc‘l;iUxi lo their 
sUkIk's paper topic s, j^racluaie sdiool) (Asiin 19931'): 

l\tcv 199D). l or example, studies of seniors (Ciall 19‘"3: 
Wilson. Wood, and (/all 19*^ t; Wilson. Ciall. Dienst. Wood, 
and ha\ r\- 19"S) show that tli >se more imoKed in eeilain 
acli\ilies linlellc*ctu:il, xoeational. atlilelie. political, social) 
made* c»rc‘alc*r proc»ic“ss on ciimc‘nsions ol c'oj^nitn c* grow th 
(learning ahstradions. iipplyinj^ principle's. e\aluatin^ materi- 
als and methods) than those who were less imohecl. Based 
on inteiA iews w ith seniors from iwehe institutions, Kuh 
( I99S) ioLincl that the* majoritx ot the out-oi-class antc‘ec'dc*nts 
ot gains in cogniti\c‘ comple xity were* clis(rihutc‘d ;u ross fi\ c* 
areas: (a) pcc‘r intc'raetion. (h) academic- aetixitic's (eg., 
studying), (c ) othca' misec*llanc*oiis antc*cc*dc‘nts (c‘.g.. influ- 
ence of lamily. illnc'ss), td) campus dhos. and (e) lc*adership 
re spi >nsihilities. 

Sikh findings suggc*st that siuclc'ni tognitixc* grouth may 
he influenc c*cl hy a \ :uiety of c xpc'iieiu c*s and conditions on 
a campus, panieiilarly when out-ol-c l.iss climates and ex[x*- 
iieiuc's coiuplemcait :mcl eikouragc* siiulents to )iitc‘grjtc' 
whal they IcMrn in class with the n lives outside the class- 



Activity 

Mucleiil-iac nll\ inieraclion 
Living in acaclc*mic- thc*mc‘ rc'sidc no s 
Living in c ampuls rc‘siclencc‘s 
Working (on or oil campuis) 

Balanced c'ligagenient in acadc'iuic and 



Impact 
Bosinve 
Posit i\e 
Mixed' 
\onc*^^ 



soc ial activ ities 

Attending a hisloricallv hlack institution for 



IN isitiv c* 



All ic an Amerit an studc'iits 
Li.iternitv memhershiji lor white iiicm 
l-iatc rnitv' iiK'inhc'iship lor .\lrii an Amenean men 
Xoi'oritv mc*mhiTship 



IN )sniv c* 
Nc'gative 
lN)sitive 
Nc*gative 



■' I lu- ri's<.Mn li is (iinli.iUu h >r\ in this .irc'.i. ih.il i^. soiiR' ^tlkilc■s shove ih.u 
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room (Kiih I99S). 'Hicsl* aclivili(.‘S ma\* he espeeially imjior- 
tanl for African Anic*rican sincleiUs (MacKay and Kiili I99 i) 
and oldc*r, part-time* stiidcMits w ho seem to ix*neht more in 
terms of eogniti\ e development irom the amount ol time 
they invest in studying and relaleil activities (Arnold. Kuh. 
X'esper, and Sehuli 199.*^; Kuh, \esper and Krehhiel 199 4). 

Student- faculty contact. A iuimhc*r ol' studies ha' '.* round 
positive eorrc'lations lx*tween cognitive comi'jlexitv outeomc*s 
and the cjuality of relations i)c*i\\c*en students and laeulty 
(hndo and ilarpel 198.*^; Pasearc*lla et al. 19S.A Tcren/ini and 
Pa.searc'lla 1980-. \bll\wein. King, and 'I’erc'n/ini 198()). 

Wilson et al. ( 19''S) reported that those* seniors w ho sj^L-nl 
the most time w ith faculty outside ol class also e\hihiie*cl the 
givaiest gains in cognitive (»utcome*s (e.g.. com[')rehension. 
inteipreiation. evaluation, or extrapolation abilities) 
(Pa.scarella and leren/ini 1991). Kuh ( 199S) reported that 
only ah(')ul a cjuarter of the gains in cognitive complexity 
were asMHialed with academic s and laeulty contact w ith a 
higher projK)rtion ol men linking iheii' coiuacis with faculty 
with gains in this area and women more Ireeiuently attribut- 
ing gains to contacts with peers. In geiic*ral. students repcMl- 
ing greater gains in cognitive development are those who: 

(a) perceive faculty as being concerned with leaching and 
student elevclopineiil, (b) have develo[X'cl a close, inllueiitial 
relationship w ith al le-asi one fac ulty member, and (c ) rcj)oit 
that their i')eers hav e had an imj^ortanl mlluence on the-ir 
dev elojiment. 

Baxter .\Iagolda ( 1992b) found that students at advanc e*cl. 
more complex levels of intellectual develoj')meni (as 
a.ssessed by the .Measure* of I'.j')islemologic al Ueilec lion, an 
instrument based on i\*rr\ 's 19^0 scheme of intellectual and 
c'thkal development) j'Meter interactions with faculty during 
which the fac'ullv treat siudents as jiartners in constructing 
knowledge. Sludc*nts at less complex lc*vc*ls of inlc‘llc*t tual 
develoj'jinent prc*K‘r tliat lae ulty assume* the* role e)f authoritv 
bv structuring assignments and removing ambiguity and 
multij')le mic*rj'>rc*tations In idc-ntifv ing right and v\rong 
answers. 

Living and work environments, seve ral researchers have* 
IK >tecl lelatie unships bc*tvv c*cn tlu* t liai a». terisiu s <>t hv mg 
arrangements and cognitive* devc*lopmc*nt I‘«'i c*\.miplc*. 
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Pasuirella and lercnzini (19H0) found that first-year ‘luclents 
in living-learning residenees rated the institutional environ- 
ment signifieantly stronger in intellectual press and sense of 
community and also re polled signifieantly greater gains in 
cognitive dewlopment compared with their counterparts in 
other cam|His residences. Living-learning programs also are 
associated \\ ith declines in authoritarian or dogmatic reason- 
ing (Lacy Newcomb, Brow n. Kiilik, Keimer. and 
Rcnelle 19*71; Suezek 19“^2). 

W inter. McClleiia-nd^ul Stewart ( 1981 ) found a statistical- 
1\ significant negali\ e assocTahoJj^^^ gains on (he Test of 
I hematic Analysis (an essay assessincaiT'erf^^ thinking) 
and student participation in residence hali-spTmsOfed^activi^ 
ties. They speculated that campus housing does not needs- ^ 
sarily provide an en\ ironmen( conduci\ e to intellectual 
stimulation because studeiVs are insulated from (he exjx*ri- 
enees or acli\ ities that challenge* comfortable ways of think- 
ing and belia\ang compared with siudents who li\e off 
campus (see also Blimling 1993). 

In a study of commuter students and those Ih ing in can - 
pus residences, l^iscarella et al. ( 1993) found that students 
who li\ ed on campus exhibited greater gains in critical 
thinking than those ^^'ho c'omnuitcxl. According to Pace 
( 1990), .students who lived on campus benefitted more in 
terms ol intellectual de\elopment even though their partici- 
pation in relevant act i\ i ties as measured by the CSBQ 
Acth ity Scales is not much higher than those who live off 
campus. This suggests that it may not be the activities them- 
sel\ es that promote or foster development, but the contact 
\\ ith peers and others that such acti\ ities produce. Pascarella 
et al. ( 1993) concluded: 

Rcsicknitidl nniy he most ifijlumitial i)i fostch}iy, 
Lo^}utirc ^roii'th i)i Cl rcas that a re not closely * li nkccl to 
s[K*cific cciiirse (ir cnmciilar expchciices. . . . Gownil 
cnyiiitiiv growth cliihfiy colley^e is fastercil not just hy 
coinse work and academic hirolivinoit, hut also hy social 
and intellectual interaction leith peeis and faculty ip. 

219). 

Suc h interactions are more Iikc*ly to oc cur w hem students 
li\e on campus than if ihe\ commute (C:hi< kering \- 
Pascarella and Teren/ini 1^)91 >. 
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With regard to work, no significant differences were 



found in critical thinking gains for students who worked on 
campus, worked off campus, or did not work during the first 
year of college (Fascarella. Bohr. Nora, Desler, and Zusman 



1994 ). 



Academic and social involvement. Engagement in both 
academic and certain types of social activ ities appear to 
contribute to intellectual skill development. For example. 
Fascarella (I 9 H 4 ) used the Watson-C'rlaser Ca itical Thinking 
Appraisal to examine the relationships between dianges in 
critical thinking during the first year and a variety of factors 
(e g., academic and social experiences, place of residence, 
time spent studying, cocurricular acti\ ities, number of intc-1- 
lectually oriented interactions with faculty and peers), fhese 
factors had onl\ triv ial and statistic allv nonsignificant rela- 
tions!ii[ys with critical thinking at the end of the first yc*ar 
when the initial level of c ritical thinking was taken into 
account. But when the variable's were combined to create a 
composite estimate of student social and intellectual involve- 
ment, a statistically significant association was found 
betvvcvn involvement and critical thinking at the end of the* 
Ireshman year. Similarly, Or^' and Braskamp ( 19SS) and Face 
( 19H"' 199t)) found that the level of student involvement or 
effort in lM>th academic (intellectual) and interpersonal expe- 
riences correlatc*d significantly vvith a measure of intellectual 
skill devc*lopment. Fleming ( \ )H1 19H4) studied groups of 
ftrst-yc*ar students and seniors at a predominantly African 
American and a predominantlv white institution and found 
greater first year-to-senior gains in cognitive development 
lor students at the* predominantlv African American institu 
tion. This may suggest that the environments at certain col- 
leges encourage higher levels of soc ial interaction for 
majority students. 

Cvomparecl vv ith students who do not belong to Ctreek- 
letter social organizations, members of w hite fraternities 
score low er on end-of-the-ftrst-year measures of reading 
comprehension, mathematics, critical thinking, and compos- 
ite achievement ( Fascarella, Edison, >Xhitt et al. In press). 
Sorority members .‘showed similar, though less substantial, 
negative effects after the first year on these lour measures 
with only the reading comprehension and composite 
achievement scores being stalislically signilic«mt. Foi men of 
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TABLE 3 



OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH GAINS 
IN KNOWLEDGE ACQUISITION AND APPUCAHON 



liu' .u h\ ii^ Is [n >siiivi K u l. Ill'll ii > .^.iins 111 kill i\\ k‘i!L;i' ji i jiiisiiKMi .iiul 



(.oloi- rulrmiiN miMniicrship c‘\cTlcxl a m()dc*.si posUi\c‘ inllu- 
on lliosc ouuomcs ( Pascarclla. lAlison. W'liiu cl al. In 

jlicss), 

ALC(McIini» to lLTc‘n/mi cl ai. i l9dS). "Hoiii siudcnts class 
R'lat cd experiences cuul ilieir oul-ol-class experiences made 
sialisiicalK' sijTnificam and unicjue (it sometimes modest) 
conirilnilions to the explanation ol \ ariaiions in intellectual 
orientations ahoxe and lie\ond students' j'>re-college traits 
and their experiences in other areas of college life" (p. 

(sc‘c also Teren/ini. Springer. l^ascarc‘lla. and Nora In press). 
Students' out-ol -class experiences imiciucK' ex[’)lained 1 jx*r- 
cenl to 8 percent of the total \ ariance. 'I he coml')ination of 
in-dass and out-ol -l lass experieiues ’also exert a modest 
/o//// elTect. together explaining hetween 1 and 12 percent of 
the v ariance not atlrihutahle imi(|uely to any other college 
experience or to students' pre-college charaUeri.stics' (p. -tO). 
Similarlw Teren/ini. Springer. I’ascarella. and Nora ( 199 1) 
lound that changes in students’ first-year critical thinking 
ahililies weiv ■shaped unicjuely and joiniK ’ h\ multiple 
inlluences, hoih in and out of the classroom ip 1 ). Similar 
I'mdings Were rc‘poried h\ Springer el id. ( 199S). 

\dikwt‘in. King, and Tercai/ini ( 19H(>) rc’jioiicxl results 



Activity 

Amouni ol liuiQ spent siuth ing 

.'\mouni ol lime spent .sociali/ing 

SUident-t'aculty interaction. especialK' ulieii lucused 



Impact 

Positive 

.Negative 



on suhsianm c* lopiies (e g . rescMrch proic-cis) 
Time devoted lo communiiy service 
SorerilV’ inemivrship 
Tralernity membership 

Peer interactions when I'ocu.sed on course content. 



Posiiiv e 
Po.sitiv c* 
.MixeeP^ 
Negative 



cliseus.sing racial or ethnic issues 
Molding a leadership po.siiion 
I.iving in campus residence 
living in an academic ilieme lesiclcrice 
I'uh M ing » illwr sUkk nis 



Posiiiv e 
P( Lsitive 
.MixeeP* 
>siiive 
P( »siiivc‘ 



•' I Ik- iVM’.m 1 1 Is 1 1 >nli adu h >rv m iliis ,ium. dial is. s( >iiie sUkIk's show that 
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consisicMit willi [he above for iranster students to a large 
Slate university during their hist year at the new institution 
on a dependent measure oi intelleelual skill Llevelopmeni; 
however, the net assoc iation .)(' oul-ol'-ciass expeiienees w as 
mueh smaller slaiisiieally than the amount ol invohemeni in 
the classroom. AppareniK. many dimensions ol Cognitive 
development have a social or inteipers< >nal Ixise ll^ascaielhi 
and 'leren/ini IWl). suggesting that such gains may he a 
func'lion ol a ’ variety oi student exj')eriences, not just those* 
that are piirl ol the lormal insiiuciioiial program tTc*ieii/mi 
el al. In j'>ress). 

Knoivledge acquisition and application 
'riiis section reviews ihc* out-ol-class factors that inlluence 
knowledge ac(|uisiiion and application (lahk* ( )ih‘ condi' 
lion ol knowledge ac(jUisiiion is unetjuivocal: the* more one 
studies, the more oiu* learns (Pace 1990i in lad. 

"eveiv stridly cognitive' or academic' outcome except lor- 
eign-language ability is signilicaiitly assoc iated w ith hours 
ju-r vvc'ck studying (>r doing homevvoik ( Asiin 199.Sh. p. 

Involvement in activities and time-on-Uisk. ! eren/im et 
al. ( IWS) lound that the amount ol lime students sj'ienl 
Miciali/ing v' iih Inends was negalivc*ly related to mieivsi m 
academic learning (i.e.. willingness to work hard and enjoy- 
ing challenges related to learning nev\ concc'pls) during the 
first vear of c t>llc*gc‘. Thev also lound that ac tiv ilic*s in w hic h 
a student ixirticipates outside the classroom (e g . involve- 
ment in art, theater, or music', or the nuinher of nonassigned 
hooks that siudeiits read) contrihute the most to thc“ir intrin- 
sic value in learning (i.e., greater interest in leai'ning lor sell- 
understanding than preparation lor a carec'i ). Hovvcwer, use 
of the librarv had a negative c'ffect on intrinsic inieiesi in 
learning. Serow and Drevden ( !99t)) lepoiled that grade's 
and lime devoted to communitv service vvcTc* positively 
related to intcavst in letiining. I'he studies ol memiKMship in 
fraternities and sororities are not conclusive with regard to 
achievement. On balance, it appeals th*it soioiitv meinl'vi- 
ship IS posiiivelv relaic*d to achievement vvhile membership 
in IralcTiiUies mav he* c*ilher neutral or nc*gaiivc* ((;enic*r tor 
die Miuiv < )l the (..oUege 1 uleinilv 19SJ 199J. hike and 
\skc‘w loom 

SUuivut the ( iiiswmn)} 





Some* studies haw attempted to quantify kno\vl<*dge 
acquisition using standardized measures. Oui-of-(.lass activi- 
ties have been found be negatively related to Veiixtl 
scores from the Graduate Record Hxamination (CjRR), which 
can i')e considered a suriogate measure of knowledge acc]ui- 
sition. These actix ities include hours j'>er week spent in vol- 
unteer work, cla.ss-related gn'ap project>’. participating in 
intercollegiate athic'tics, hou.,^ per week sjxmt attending 
classc^s. and being tutored. I'utoring other .students, however, 
is positively correlated with CjRH Quantitative peiformance. 
while time soc ializing wtth I'riends is positively correlated 
and rc\ei\ ing pcasonal or psychological counseling is nc*ga- 
liwly correlated w ith C'xKl' Analytical score (Pascarella and 
Ic'ivnzini IWl ). Working (on caiiij^us. off caiiij')us. or not 
working at all) is not related to gains in ivading c<)nij')rc*hen- 
sion or mathematics during the Hist year of college 
(Past.uella. bohi' et al. 

Student-facility contact. Student interaction with faculty 
mc*mbc*rs ()utside the classroom on a resc*arch project was 
positively rel 'ted to the intrinsic value students find in learn- 
ing neren/ini et al. I99S). Kuh ( 199S) found that knowledge 
ac(juisiti()n was more frecjuenily associaic*cl with classroom, 
laboratoiA-, and studio actix ities; for example, onlx- a c|uarter 
of the senior respondents in the .studx' linked knoxvledge 
accjuisition xvith out-of-cla.ss experiences. Tho.se exju-riences 
beyond the classnioni a.s.sociatecl xvith knoxvledge accjuisi- 
tu>n include .student lacultv interaction (W ilson et al. TFS). 
such as seeking lc*eclback about one s academic 
jXMiormance and collaboration on a re.search projevt (Kuh 
bWa 199S; Springer et al. 199S; W ilson l9h()). 

Peer interactions, \mong the peer inlet actions that foster 
learning are: 

(list coiif'sc iiith other siiuloits. worhi)!}^ o)i 

Si,roul) j)rojccts for classes, tiaorinj^ other stiuknits, partici- 
l>attfi,Li in ifitniffinra/ sjM>rts. hein^ a tuonher of a sitekii 
frateniity or sorority. tlisaissiu}j racial or ethnic issues, 
socializing^ irith someone from a different racial or ethnic 
.i^roiij), l)artici/)atint^ iti a campus protest, hcijiy^ elected to 
a student (office, and hoins per week spent in socializing^ 
ar in studmit chihs or or{*anizati(msy\swr\ p 38S). 





Peer teaching and participation in peer tutorial programs 
also liave a positive impact on learning lor those who do 
tile leaching (Cioldschmid and Goldschmid 19"^6). I his is 
because students who leach other students must know the 
material more thoroughly than if they were only studying it 
for themselves (Annis 1983; I^argh and Schul 1980; Pace 
1990). Moreover, such students become more actively 
engaged with the material to he taught which is thought to 
produce greater co*^ eptual learning ( Henware and Deci 
198 I; Pascarella and Teren/ini ’991). 

Pascarella el al. ( 1993) found that .sUKlenis w ho li\ed on 
campus exhibited greater (Inii nonsiaiisiically significant) 
gains in reading and mathematics during the first year of 
college coiiijiared with those who commule(.l. Participation 
in intercollegiate athletics, especially men’s sports of fooihall 
and haskelhall, appears to be linkeel to smaller gains in 
reading com[)rehension ;md m:ithemLilical [iroblem soK ing. 
com[iared with other students (Pascarella. Bohr, Nora, and 
Teren/ini 199S), 

Hu tna nit aria nis m 

riiis Neciion sumirari/es the research related to the contrihu- 
lions of out-of-class aclivities to (,lc\ elo['>ing a deeper under- 
standing and ap[)reciaiion ol human (,lilferences (table i). 

TABLE 4 

OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH 



GAINS IN HUMANITARIANISM 

Activity Impact 

Discussing racial <n ethnic issues Posiii\e 

Sociali/ing with people Irom ditlcient racial 

< )i ethnic gr< )Ups )siii\ c* 

.'\UcMuling racial orcullural awareneNN wcakshups 

( c*spc*c ially for white students) I’osiiive 

faking an interpersonal skills cv)urse Posithe 

Study .ihtoad I’ositiu* 

Participating in honors piograms IN)siti\c‘ 

Working part-time in a non-w< )rk-study. on campus job Positive 
Kxperience as a paraf^rolessional I^>siti\c‘ 

Social leadership activities Positive' 

formal and soual intei action vMth laculiv P(»siti\e 

Living in campus residences. c*spec ially 

coeducational settings Positive 

I r.ilernilv meinbeiship tor while male siiulenis Negative 
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I'Ik* need to understimd and appreciate human Jiffeivnces 
has become more important as the characteristics of students 
participating in higher education has become more diverse. 
This cluster of outcomes includes cultivation of humanitarian 
altitudes, awareness ol social ai'id political \ iews, increases 
in tolerance to a variety of viewpoints and people, and tb.e 
broadening of interpersonal relations. 

In general, out-of-class acti\’ities linked with increases in 
cultural awareness include discussing racial or ethnic issues 
(Aslin 199.^a 1993b; Kuh 1993), participating in a study- 
abroa^l program (Kauffmann and Kuh 19H3), and holding a 
part-time, on-cami'jus. non-work-study job (Aslin 1993b). 
Aslin ( 1993a 1993b) also found that cultural awareness and 
lommiimeni to pionioling racial understanding w ere most 
strongly intluenceLl by such taclors as attending racial or 
i LillLiral .iwarciiess workshops aiul socializing w ith people 
Irom race or cllmic groups Llillereni from onL‘s own. 
Simil.irly. Past.uvlla. ITlison. Nora et al. (In i^ress) found that 
o[')enness to Llivcrsity allL*r the first ycai' ol college* was posi- 
tively related to participation in a racial or ^.ullural awa:e- 
ness workshop. This relationship was most pronouiued for 
while siLiLlenls. llowcvei'. membership in a fraternity or 
sororilv liad a iK*gali\L‘ effect on while siuLlents' openness lo 
cultural Lliversiiy ( Pascarell.i. ITlison, Nora el al. in press). 

Leadership activities. Social le.ulersiii|') acliv ilies (e.g.. 
president ol a siULleni oigani/alion. committee work) are 
i.onL‘laied with ilie development ol humanitarian and uvit 
V .lines (.\siin and Kent I9»S3; Kuh 1993; Kuh ;uul Lund 199 i; 
Ikiscarella, lithinglon. and Smart 19HS). .Students who pailici- 
p.itetl in a one-atademic-cretlil-hour tourse that inLiuded 
lelationship skills workshops taught by residence life s' 91 
improveLl their sell-expression abilitiL‘s aiKl theii' active lis- 
(L-ning skills (Waklo 19S9). In anollK*!' studv comp.irmg 
gi'oLips ol trainetl paraprolessionals who workecl in a sum- 
mer orientation program with an untrained j'ool of nonpar- 
iicip.mts. IIoII.iikI .uhI lluh.i ( I9S9) |()und siatistu .illv 
signific.int increases in the ti^ler.mcL* .md iniLadepcaukaue of 
the paraprolessionals. 

Student-faculty contact. Cont.ui with laculty also has been 
assoc iatei.1 with gains in luim.miMh.mism I Ning longitudinal 
(.IKP i.lala. I)l“PP<.‘ ( 19S9) i.oiKhKkxl llut iikmc pio.ximitv of 
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people from dilterent rueial and ellinie groLips liai.1 little 
intluenee on the dewlopment of eonstmetiw inteI pel-^onal 
relationships. Kather, lormal ani.1 social invohement with 
laailty as well as aeaclemie prof>ram iii\<)l\ ement playei.1 a 
et.tical role in the de\xiopim.‘iit c)l such soi.'ial i.'()nee*rn val- 
ues as helping others in diffieulty, jianieipating in eomimmi- 
ty action, and helping to jiromote rai ial understaiuling. I'or 
v\ hite students, ineoK ement w ith faculty in out-of-class set- 
tings (e,g., going to a faciilt\- member s home, out-of-class 
discussionsl harl the greatest impact, for African American 
students, academic program imohement (e g , [larticipation 
in an honors programs, oppommities to discuss course work 
and *is,signinents oiit-( )l-(.'la.ss ) h.n,! (Ik* greatest impact 
(Dejipe iW)). 

Living environments, f inally, liv ing on campus is associat- 
ed with liberali/.ation of politiial views, suppon tor (.i\i| 
liberties, enlightened racial attitudes, and hro.idening of 
interpersonal relationships (I’ascarella ani.1 Teren/ini 1991 ) 

C omparing single-se\ anvl coevlui ational housing. Brown, 
Winkvvorth and Braskamp ( 19".b found that those living in 
o leducatk >nal settings more easily tormed o|iposite-se.\ 
interpersonal relationships, l.iv ing in (.oeduiational 
residences also has been linked to declines in se.\-role 
stereotyping ( Kat/ 19~ t) .\lolki and Westbiook ( 1990) lound 
that white students who had positive residence hall room- 
mate relationships w ith .Alrican American students ex|iressed 
more positive attitudes towards African Ameriians in general 
compared with white sturlents who hail evaluated a similar 
exiierience as negative. Such outcomes, however, mav be 
related more to the contacts betw een peers and faculiv |vro- 
moted In living on c.impus than to plaie of residence. 

Interpersonal and intrapersonal competence 
This section summari/.es the research on the links between 
out-ol-i lass ai tivities and the ilev elo[iment of a coiieivnt. 
inlegrateil constellation ol pi'isonal attributes such as si'lf- 
esteeni, I'onfidence. v .dues ik-v elopmi'nt, aesthetic appreii.i- 
tion, integrity, and civic responsibilitv le g., promoting the 
common good by voting ,ind social or political activism 
(Knox, l.mds.iy. and Kolb BWiUalvle s)| Self-esteem re|ire- 
sents ones sell-assc-ssment of what one wishes to be con- 
trasted with w hat one is m the present. Satisfaetton w ith this 




. . . living on 
campus is 
associated 
with 

liberalization 
of political 
views, 

support for 
civil liberties, 
enlightened 
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broadening of 
interpersonal 
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TABLE 5 



OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH GAINS 
IN INTERPERSONAL AND INTRAPERSONAL 



1 hu ru''U.iu‘h i'' c<inlnK.lK.lor\ in lliis .ikm. (h.n is. s<hik' sUkIius show ili.il 
ihu .u ti\ il\ IS pnsiiiN i'l\ ruLiluL! lo j.;.iins m iniui purs< in»il ,intl inlr.ipursiu’ul 
L < iiiipuluiHu. <m!kt sukIr's iiutK.itL' i!k‘ .11 li\ iu is i\ L'K rul.iU'U 

sL'lt-.issLssmcni kads lo a ^cncMalK j'K)sili\c oi' nc^aiivc 
fonccjMualizaiioii ol sell. Con fide* nee noi only slcni.s Iroin a 
j'losiiiw perception ol'self but also positive feedhaek al'KUil 
one s self from others. In addition, a student s feelings ol 
social anti academic com[')elcnce can leatl to a greater self- 
satisfaction aiul increased confidence. I a ken logelher. these 
lattors conirihuie to the formation ol a persons identity and 
selt-iindersianding. 

Leadership activities. I’anit ipation m a v ariety ol leader- 
shij') atliv iiies has been linkctl with gains in students inlrap- 
ersonal competence. Ilvanoski ( 19H<S) found iliai community 
college students involv ed in a voluniarv serv ice organization 
(Siudt*nl Orientation l.eaders) repoiled mcre.ised feelings ol 
sell -satisfaction and confidence compared with those who 
did noi j’lanic i[’>aie l^irticipaiion in social leadeisliip aciivi- 
!ic*s(eg., president of a siudeiil organization, member of 
theatrical play cast, sc hool publication board, or athletic 
te.im) h.is been linked to inc reases in sell-coiKe('»l. espc’cial- 
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Activity 

Involv ement in voluniaiy sen ice oigaiii/aiioiis 
Social leadership activ ities 
l^inicipalion in intercollegiate athletics 
l-Aperk.*nce as a paraj^ofessional 
study .ihroad 

Honors j'lrogram participation 

Oiit-ol -class interaction with laculiv 

Living in campus residences, especially ac.idemic 



Impact 

Po.siitive 
Positive 
Positive 
Positive 
Posiliv e 
INisilive 
Positive 



theme units and eoeckieaiit)nal settings 
Socializing with peoide lioin dilleieill r.icial or 



P( Lsitive 



ethnic groups 

Lxjvisure to people with diverse perspectives 
I-xposure to and people with more advanced 



Posiine 
P( isilive 



moral reasoning abilities 
Lraternitv or sorority memhersliij'i 



Positive 



MixeeP* 
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ly among women (Asiin 19*77; Asiin and Kent 19S3; 

Pascardla el al. 1987). Fascardla el al. ( 1987) also found the 
impact ol participation in social leadership acli\ities paiiieu- 
larly important lor self-concepts ot African American, male 
students. According to Pascardla and Smart (1991), athletic 
pailicipation had a statistically significant indirect and total 
cllcct on social self-esteem for African American students. 

Kuli ( 199S) re['>()i'ted that seniors as.sociated their gains in 
self-awareness, social competence, self-esteem, and autono- 
my with peer interactions, spec ific leadership responsihili- 
lic's, and institutional ethos. Leadership experiences in 
pailieular (e g., student gowrnment or fraternity officer, peer 
adviser) accounted for -4S percent of all gains in these areas. 
Similarly, experience in a p.uaprofessional role has been 
linked with gains in self-confidence, self-awareness, skills in 
inter[X*r.sonal communication, and group dynamics. HinalK . 
pailicipation in an academic honors program (King 19’^3) 
and in a study abroad program (Kauffmann and Kuh 198S) 
also ha\ e been associated w ith increased self-esteem. 

Student-faculty contact. Siucleni-faeull\- interaction beyond 
the* classroom is positi\e*ly c< irielated with [XMsonal growth 
in the* areas of leade*rship, social activism, and intellectual 
sc*lf-e*ste*e*m (,\stin 199,'^b). and acade'inic self-eonee*pt as well 
as social self-concept (Astm anel Kent 198.-^; I^iscarella et al. 
198 '; Sm;ui and Fasearella 1986). Such interactions include 
the hours per week spent talking wiili faculty outside (d 
class, assisting t;ieulty in teac hing ;i c lass, working on ;i pro- 
fessors research projec t, and being a guest in a j>rofe.ssor s 
home. I'aeulty anel students characteri/ec! ef feclix e teac hep 
as those wlio made class interesting ;md were acc essible to 
students outside of class (Wilson et al. lO'S; W ilson. Wood, 
anel (raff 19 i). Kuh (199S), howe*\'e*r, found tli.it <)nl\ about 
^ pe*rcent ot the* outcomes lepoiied h\ students were .ittrib 
utecl to contacts with laculiy; women reported more such 
contacts and w ere iiiore likeh to attribute gams m intc*rpei- 
sonal competence to these contacts. 

I sing the (JIRP data h;ise and a n;itional sui*\e\ of lacultx . 
McHale ( 199 i) found that f:ic ulty memhc*rs with liberal alii 
tucles tendc*cl to haw a libera li/ing effect on .smdents' atti- 
tudes toward women; that is. the more stULleiiis were 
exposc'd to facultv with liberal attitudes, the more c*galit.irian 
stiidc'nls bc'came. .\hlem ( 199i) also repoiled a similar libc*r- 
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Lili/ing intlucMKv ol tuculiy-sUKlcni inioruciion on student 
ailimdcs. using CIRP daui. 

Living environments. I'inulK . tlK* naiuro and siivngili ot 
cenain residential experiences ha\ e been associated with 
gains in aspects of interpersonal and inirapersonai compe- 
tence leased on data from U.()00 students at (>2 colleges 
from to 1982. I^ice ( 198a) found that the largest differ- 
ences in sell-rejiorted gains in personal and soc ial de\elop- 
menl were between on-campus and oH-c*mi[')us students 
l.i\ing-learning c enters in particular appeared to have a posi- 
tive in(luc*nce on ac*stlielic a[')preciation (Hlimling 1993); 
c( >educational liv ing environments are associated vvitli 
decline's in sc'll-consc i( )usiic*ss and an\ic*ty in soci*il settings 
<Keicl 19" I). Most of these gains are aliributed to interactions 
with facultv and pc*eis (Pasc.nclla and IcMc‘n/ini 1991). hor 
c*\ample. students who live or spend time* w ith someone 
from a different racial and ethnic background gain in appre- 
c iation for the aeMhc*tic (lualities of life ( Astin 1993b). In 
addition, exposure to |u*ople with diverse perspectives and 
mtc‘iacti( )ii w ith pc*oplc* who have* more* 4tclvanee*d st,ige*s ot 
moral re*asoning te*.g.. discussions between first-year stu- 
dents and u j')pe*r-c lass stuele*nts oi' faculty me*mbe*rs or staff, 
vv ork-re*latc*d e*xpe*rience*s ) have been shown to enhance 
r.ioial ivasoning abilities (He*nin. I'eirant. \\hite*le*v, and 
'^okota 198S; \olker I9"9. Whitc'ley 1980: Whitelev and 
N’okota 1988) and identity formation t Adams .ind I'itch 1983; 
PiAvin and |)c*lvvoiih I9S2. 1 k“nrv .mcl Kc'n.tud 
Kom.irovsky I 98 s; Madison 19(^9; Newman and Newman 
i9"S). 

W hitelev and N’okol.i s ( 1988) study of a liv mg-lcarning 
ci“iite*r prog’’ mi t The Sie*rr.i Proic*cl) at the* I niv e*rsity ol 
California. Irv ine*, found that intentionally integrating the 
c urriculum w ith out-of-class c*xpe*rie*nce*s e*nhance*d le*vels of 
principled thinking by first vear students. Exposure to peo- 
ple* with dive*rse* v ie*vv s is olten de*vc‘lopmenlally c h*ille*nging 
*md contributes ti» the formalion of personal identity - or the* 
inlegralinn of such attributes as integrity, civic resjionsibility. 
ac*sthe*tic appre*ciation. conrulenee, .tnd se‘lf-e*ste*em. 

I nv olv c*mc*nl in Liclivitic*'' \ s^v f)ndary *m.dysis ol (.ollege* 
Student r\pc*ne*ncc*s (2uc*siionn4tire* d.tta c(»lle*cle*cl bv 

Kuh c*t al ( 1991) found that g.tins in v.iluc*s development. 
'>c*lf undc*rstanding. tc*.miwtMk. and dc*vc*loping lu*.ilth h.ibits 



\M--iv ivliiteii lo in social aili\iiics (l)a\is anti 

Miiirdl 1993a). Whclhcr identity and moral development are 
rdatetl to membership in fraternities anti sororities is unclear 
(Kilgannon anti hru in 1 >.)i: .Maiiowf anti .\m ensliine 19Hii 
•Some evidence su^j-esis that men who choose to join Iraier- 
nities may have lower lewis of moral reasonint’ at the start 
of tollej-e comparetl with those who tio not join (Haier a'ntl 
Wliipple 19‘X); .Sanders 1990; Wilder, ilovi, Smbetk, Wiltler 
and C:u uc\ 19rS()). 

Practical competence 

Tins section summarizes researt h linkint- oiii-ol-elass experi- 
ences with the tietelopmeni of skills anti t om[X-lent ies 
ncetletl to he sell siilhtieni anti suttessliil in matters related 
to managint- one s own aflairs (e.g . time management, titvi 
sion making), career tletelo|mient. anti \otation (table (o 
The inlliiente ol the oiit-ol-class expierience in the area ol 
ixattital tompelente is broatl, alfecting areas as dnerse as 
leadership development, occiipalional chou e. det ision 
nuking skills, anti feelings ol |Xisonal fom|xtence 
(l-.cmioski I9HS; Tthington, Smart, anti I’ast.irella 19.SS. Kuh 
I9<)S, Kuh anil l.iiiitl l9Vi). 



TABLE 6 

OIT-OF-C IASS ACniVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH GAINS 
IN PRACTICAL COMPETENCE 



Activity 

l!it( Hindi ^ nnhki w nh iiliv 



Impact 
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Student- faculty contact. Relation si lips between laeiilty and 
students have been shown to inlluenee pos'tively certain 
asj^ects ol practical competence. haculty-stiKlent intoimal 
contacts outside the classroom liave a statistic ally sij»mficant 
inllucMice on c'ai’eer choice, taix‘c‘r interest, and e\entual 
career selection (Astin bWh; Karman br^; 

Komaro\sky Wood and Wilson brj). llowe\c‘r, other 

aspects ol j^ranical coni|')etencc‘ (e.g., decision making, time 
management) do not seem to be induenced b\ contact with 
(acuity ( Kuh 199S). 

Involvement in activities. I-.ngagement in a wide variel\‘ ol 
,iiti\ities 1ms bc*c*n linked t<> t arcvr-dc*\ elo|'‘nu‘nt and \oca- 
ii()nal sucevss. Students w ho \ < )luntc‘cTcd to j')aitici[')ate in a 
service organization reported gains in their sense ol compe- 
tence tl'.vanoski 19SK). consistent willi hndings that practical 
c-ompetc-nce is associatc*cl with ieadcaship responsil^litic-s 
(Kuh 199S; Kuii and Lund 199*>. I’or example, leadership 
evperieiices (e.g.. student go\ernmeiit or Iriaernity olliccr, 
lH‘c*r adviser) .iccounted lor almost o e ([uartei ol all gains 
reported b\ scaiiors in this area (Kuh 199S) 

The inlluenee ol invoKement in cocurric ular activities on 
occupational choice and attainment are eciuixocal. Weidman 
( [OS 4 ) lound that j'lartic ipating in c o-curric ui.u' acti\ities 
(c‘.g., student go\ c‘i nment, college organizations) did not 
have a direct ellect on carc-er choice. However, other .studies 
(Braxton, brier, Herzog, and Pascarella 1990; ^-thington. 
Smart, and Pascarella 19««) suggest that extracunic ular ac tiv- 
ilic's ma\ ha a signiheant ellect on ones caivc‘r Lor exam- 
ple, Braxton et al. ( 1990) lou d that "experience in social 
leadership w hile attending college has a direct and positive 
Ithough siiialll inlluenee on women becoming law^eis . . . , 
But IV )t on men ' (p. 29*). a finding similar to that tor 
women choosing sc ieiKe-icIatc‘cl, se\-at\ jiical caivvis 
( i'.thington. Smart, and Bascarella 19SS). lloward ( 19H(>) 
dc“tc“rminc“d that c*ocurricular invoK caiicmt did not pic*clict 
Ol I ui'iational success tor A’1«KI male managers. It was, how- 
ever. related to assessments ol managerial potential, espe 
daily participation in student government, involvement on a 
itebating team, an<* seiz ing on the school paper. 

ln\oh ‘ ■ it in intercollegiate athletics also shows mi.xed 
eHc‘c'ts , leiation to occupational status. I^iscarella and 
smart ( 1991) lound that athletic jiaitic ipation was lelalcd to 
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( Kvupali( >nal status aitainmoni lor Airiyan AnK*rii an iikti 
ami h.n.1 a positive iiulircvt cllcel on ovdipalional status (or 
C^aueasian men. alter eontrolling tor rav e, soeioeeonomic 
l^av kground. oeeupational aspirations, college gravies, and 
edueational attainment. However. OuHois ( 19"^S) and 
Howard ( 198()), Idmul trivial and statisiieallv nonsignilkani 
elleets when comparing athletes and nonathletes. 

Working during college, |*)anic ularl\ in a jol> lelateci m 
one s major or voeational goal, is related to suhsc'cjueni 
eareer attainment (Pasearella and Teren/im IWI ) l or 
women, working during eollege solidifies their eommitment 
to and interest in careers, as well as their c hoice of sex- 
atypical careers (.\lmcjuist and .\ngiist 19"'t) 19’'!: Arnold 
19S") Indeed. Kiih ( I99S) found that .thout nnc'-third t>l the 
benefits seniors assoc iated w ith their em|*)loyment. either on 
or oil campus, were- m the piactical competence domam 
(e.g.. dcvision making, time managc*mc*nt ), work was espe- 
cially important to students of c'oloi-. 

With regard to luture earnings, some have iepoitc*d that 
participation in cocurrieular activities has a small, positive 
elleet ((dlhoon and Keclcly 19hH; [epsen 19^1: WaltcMs and 
Hra\ Ilovvever. Hum ( 19(),'^) lound that involvement in 

eoeurrieular activities had a positive elleet on earnings in 
one study. i)ut a statistically nonsignificant effect for another 
group, l urlhc-rmore. particif'iation in intercollegiate athletics 
was not related to postcollege earnings (l)uliois 19’’S. 
Pascarella and Smart 1991). 

.Although studic‘s ol the influence of student involvement 
in CO cuiTicular .u tivitic-s on career dev elo|)nient aie mixed, 
college graduates thinh such .ictivities are important to their 
success alter college; that is, college graduates typically refer 
to such involvement (e g., leadershif') roles) as important to 
later achievements (Hisconti and Kessler 1980; Pasc;irclla 
and Teien/ini 1991; Sc huh and Laveriy 198^). However, it is 
likely th.u other variables ( pcMsonalitv . motivation) m;iv In* 
‘.nore impoUant in c‘xpiaining such postcollcge outcomes as 
income ( lAtsc. arc‘lia and reren/ini 1991 ). 

Single-sex institutions, fmallv. the inlluence of the geiulei 
composition of the institution on c areer outcomes i.s not 
clear. 'I’idball ( 1980 1980) ;md ricihall and Kistiakowskv 
( 19^0) discovered that graduates of women’s colleges were 
more likely to enter malc-dominatc*d fields ;ind h;id highca 
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levels of otvupanonal aehievemeni (han women from eoecl- 
ucaliojial insUuilions. llowever, alter eontrollin.u tor sUklenis' 
background characlerislies (someihii^u not done 1)\ 'I'idhall). 
Sioecker and Pascarella ( 1991) deteriiiined that attendance at 
a women s college did not predict (^osicollege occiij')ational 
attainment, conc luding that ' the career attainments previous- 
ly linked to attendance at women's colleges may be attribut- 
able more to diHerential sUklent recruitment than to 
socialization occurring in a distinctive institutional environ- 
nicni ■ ( p. 103). 

Summary 

Oiit-ol -c lass c'xpenznces altecl students in mvriad wavs, 
main- of which contribute clirectlv' or indirectly to [:)c*rsis- 
tence and to valued skills and competencies considered 
imj’)()ilant outcome^ oi attending collc*ge. Kuh ( I99.'^a l99Sk 
i'eien/ini. Springer, liiscarella. and Nora (I99t); \'olkwein. 
King, and Teren/ini ( 19K()); and others suggc‘st that multiple 
and intericialed sfnirces inllucaice valued outcomes. 

. \ (j(i(lcnin anti (’//o/7 cx/ Kendal hy s/udciiis arc the 

print ijHil (Ictcrmifidnls of !hc cxtoit fo irhich siiidcn/s 
thcnisciivs repitrt that they u,rnii' and harn in tolk\[*e 
^*>tuil cfh^rt IS >irnnt^ly infinentcd hy academic ifl*>rt, 
u'hich (hat for i^nm th to ocenr (he irorh that is 

dnne in (he classrn< mi iinist find expn'^snni in other 
asfett^ uj a stinieiits ///(Ml)avis and Muircil 199'^a, j) 

JSh) 

1 he eltec ts ol t < >lle.Lte a re c umulaliv e and muluallv shap- 
ing. I'or examjdc*. student cognitive growth secans to be* 
intluenced bv a variety ol experiences and conditions on a 
campus. j'>articularlv when oul-o|-elass c liinaies and e\pc*ri- 
c*mes complement and encourage students to integrate* what 
ljR*y k*ain in class with their lives outside the classroom 
(Kuh I99S). In addition, out-ol-class activities tliat impact the 
development ol cognitive skills also nuv mijiact tiie devel- 
o|»ment of c*thical and moial ic*asoning abilities. Tor exam- 
ple. ethical and moral reasoning abilities, sometimes rc‘lerrc‘cl 
to . 1 '' princ ipled thinking or rellc*ctive judgment (King and 
Kitclicner are enhancc‘cl as cognitive skills mc rc*a^c‘ 

(( auble 19-t). l ausi ,«nd .\rhuthnot Kovv e* .md Marc ia 

jnsoi This underscores the notion that moral development 






docs not (Hviir in isolation from other areas of stiRlent 
development ilurm.i- eolle>-e Inn rather is a part of a network 
ol mutually supporiiti,n ehantres' (I'asiaivlla and Teivn/ini 
IhdI. p. 366). 

■ Amon;. the more powerful out-of-dass experieiues are 
iliose that detiiand sustained r'ffort plannin.t-, deasu.n 

makint>) and re(|uire that students interaet uith people Iront 
ili.'lerent j-rouiis (e.j... faailty, aihtiinistrators, trustees, 
employers) and peers from rlifferent l.;i( k.mouiKls- i Kelt 
. . IhV'-.. p. I (s-Ku. partieularly with re.u.inr-'o hie rievelop- 
liiet.t ol praetieal lompetimie skills. Life oin.^itle the 
dassioom IS an .important \enue that provides ample <ippor- 
tomties to svnihesi/e a:Hl mtej;rate material intioiluieil m 
the loimal avatlemic proi-ram (efisses, lahoratories. stuilios). 
tv.test the value atul worth of iliese ideas iml skills, aiul to 
develop more sophistic. aievl. thou.dufui v levv s on j,.ers,,nal. 
availemiv. and other matters I'his • eetns to he thv ease eei 
tainlv for trailition.il ajte students who live .m vamp is- 

ISIndi'iils hi'ionicl con'iuuu'd. ^annimus /lusilircl]' and 
. sametwH-s >icMaliiv/r. ind> rnounnaWs and ,,/hcr ralalinn- 
s/n/is. //)(■ success uj these relalionshi/is o/'icn affecti’d the 
students perce/i/i, , ns nf themseh es ami the <ina/itr u/ thetr 
tKtideinic trnrh. Inrolrenieiit in (n\i>anizati(>ns heljt stu- 
dents Inald ion/ideme. learn shills, mahe career dec i 
stuns, hitthl jriettdshiits. det'eh>{t leadeishid tl'm/itles and 
leel cutnjurtahle The tashs ufereryday lli ltti. and wurhtnn 
ytetded Ittsit-his ahuiit indihdnal fnnetiunin^. re^xnisilnh 
tty to uthers. and tdliies Relatlun.shi/is n ith utheis in all nf 
these onite.xts hnxtdened stiideitts fetyfei tn es ahmit 
httntan ilneiytty in thetr awn fltue in the !ari<er cnnnnt 
itttyi haxter .\|.ij-old.i IhhJh. pji 

Indeed. Iivin.i> in lolleue housing; (.ontrastevi with vom- 
mutmjr tovolle.ue is the -single most eonsistent withtn lol- 
le.gedeiva-minant of imp.iv t ( I’.isc aiella and l eren/mi 1601. 

I>. hi I ). -shaiiin.g both the essential ehaiaeter .mil devi’lop- 
ment.il imp.iet of .m indiv idiial s college e.xperienee- 
(I’.iseareil.i. leren/ini .md hlimling 166 i. p. 36 ). 1 hose stu- 
dents who live on i.impus eoinp.ireil with their eounterp, iris 
^vhoeomimite (.i) p.iitu ip.ite m more exti.u nrrieul.ii. s,„ ,.,1 
and iiiluir.il events on i.impus. i|o inter.iil more liei|uentlv 
■'Mill l.uultv .mil peers: 6 ) .nv more s.ii, sited, (d) .ire moie 

frartm/d n/ffsith 

Go 
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likely to graduate from eollege; and (e) exliibit greater gains 
in autonomy, intelleetual orientation, self-concept, ac.stlictie, 
cultural, and intellectual values, and become more socially 
and politically open-minded ( I’ascarcll.i. leren/ini. and 
Hlimlini; 199-0. 

C’onUKi l')cv(>nLl llic diissrooni belwcen hu ully cmtl mu- 
dents is key, fostering feelings of affirmation, confidence. 

,md self-worth, particularly for women, and contributing to 
knowledge acciuisition and the development ot academic 
skills (Hndo and Harpel 19H2 1W3-, Pascarclla 1980; 

Teren/ini and Wright lOb"^; Volkwein. King, and Terenzini 
108(1; Wallace 19(i,-^ 19(v; Kuh 1995). 

W hether gender or r;ice and ethnicity is a factor in terms 
of w h.it students le;irn outside the classroom is not cie;ir. 
While some reiiort systematic cliflerences, others (.MacKay 
and Kuh 199 i. I’ace 1990) say that these v.m.ibles do not 
espl.iin cliifcrences in unclergraclu.ite activities ;incl 
outcomes. Apparently, what matters most in terms ot bene- 
fiting from life' outside the classroom is what one docs. 
Whether .students of color benefit more from contact w ith 
faculty and involvement in academic activities (.MacKay and 
Kuh 199-1) needs to be determined with gre.iter precision. 

With regard to most categories of benefits, student 
eng;i,gement is the key (Astin 198-1; Friecllancler 1980; Pace 
p;8-i; Parker and Schmidt 1982). That is. the benefits ol out- 
ol-class experiences depend not only upon what the institu- 
tion does (or does not do) but also on the extent and c|uality 
of effort that the student puts into these actic ities ( Pace 1980 
198-1 1990) 'Phis seems to be the case for students at com- 
muter institutions .is well ( ,\brah.imow ic/ 1988). 

Who students choose for friends and spend time with 
also is important (Kuh 199.5c). -A large part of the impact ol 
college is detc'rniineci by the' extent id content of one s 
interactions with major agents of socialization on c;impus, 
n.iniely. faculty members and student peers (Pascarella and 
Teren/ini 1991. p. 620). According to Astin ( 199.5b. p. .598). 
peers are "the single most potent source of influence." 
.iffecting virtually eveiA' asiiect of development— cognitive, 
;illective, psychological, and behavioral. Indeed, the differ- 
ences in commuting to college .mcl living in residences are 
more likely to be inclirc'ct inlluences (through the interac- 
tions that students ha\e with agents ol socialization) rather 
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than clircd: that is. liansmillcd by clisiinaivc peer environ- 
menis. 

Student inieraetion with peers tan positively intluente 
overall aeadeinie development, knowledge aecjuisition. ana- 
lyiieal and problem-solving skills, and self-esteem (Kuh 
1993a 199S). Aleman ( 199^) found that “tor female friends in 
college, conversations with each other serve as vehicles in 
transgress the limits of dualisiie thinking" (p. 3H). Female 
friendships may be models lor peer-assisted learning, an 
“otlen neglected potent resource inherent in a student popu- 
lation' ( \le\antler. Ciur. and l^tllerson 19" t. p. 1"S). 
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CONDITIONS THAT FOSTER INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATIONALLY 
PURPOSEFUL OUT-OF-CLASS AClTVyTIES 



A good do;il is known ahoul tlio ooniriluitions of out-o|-il;i>> 
c.\j')L‘i iciK L*s to siiKicni luMinin^ ;ind puTsoiial dcwlopniciii. 
C'ii\L*n lliis ivsL'iiivli. it is all the more surprising iliai the oiii- 
of-dass em ironmeni is often ignored, owrlooked. or 
discounted in terms of its impact on siudeni learning. 

C>ollege.s and uni\ersiiies can no longer aftoiLl to ignore the 
lidi [Xitential ot olH-oI-l lass experiences in tosiering suideni 
learning. I.lloii.s are iicedcLl throughout the entire institution 
l< ) iitUis^end tlK* ailificial h<)undaries hL*t\\L'en c lassic )()iiis. 
studios, and laboratories and other aspects of a student s lile 
I lie follow ing section highlights nine conditions that, takcai 
togctlier. diaracteii/e a de\ elopmeiitally [:)ow er(ul out-ol -class 
einironmenl that IosIlms student learning and dewlopiiient. 



Clear, Coherent, and Consistently 
Expressed Educational Purposes 



Clear (tnd cnnsisfriif nhjcctiivs. slated in terms oj desired 
^nttamies Jnr Icarninii^ and dersinial dci vlni}nient. are 
LntKully imiHutant in creatin,i> an edneatinnally junierfid 
nistitntum Ihese sh<ndd nut hare /o he dedneed I'rnm 
i nnrsc ilesL n/iiions '/hey slum/d he ex/f/kil and 
i (milfel/iny. /hey shmild he defined liy //>e mem/ieis if the 
odlei^e Lumnninity. t(den /o heart h\ Lamims leaders, and 
intoheii as yi tides tn deeisinn-mahiny U :hic kca ing and 
Keisser p. 



An iiisiiuuiun demonstrates Us \ allies m a \ariet\ m| 
ways — what leaders sj\ in public stalemenls. where 
iv.M.urces are allocated, and how tacult\' spend their lime to 
name a lew. Perhaps ilic- most ob\ lous pkiie to look lor 
what an institution is ining to acconij'iiish is tin,* mission 
statement. .\ deaiK e.xprc'ssed mission statement is an 
important historical record, anilac tual e\icleiuc‘ of the insn- 
lution s (ovcaiani with its supporters, but the enaclcxl oi 
li\ ing mission <>1 an institution is not necc'ssarily wh.ii it 
wiiies about itself .\|oreo\c*r. some institutions can be dear 
about their mission but not dear about wiiai that mission 
implies foi suuk'nt learning and development U tuc kering 
and Ke'iNNc i p. J.S i ). 

lake the rudder < »t .1 ship ihe li\ mg mission ot a odege 
CM um\ersii\ IS what the msiiiulion do^s as n expresses its 
\ allies and priorities concrming student learning ihiougii 
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lumdrcds of iliousands of daily inioraaions holwwn admin- 
istrators. faculty, staff, and students as well as cclehraton- 
u\ents and public statements by institutional leaders. Many 
of tile former are public acts; others are less v isible hut 
ecpiallv important in shaping the institution's character and 
what students discern as imj")onant and \aluable \\a\s ol 
spending their time. W hen the living mission is coherent, 
consistently expressed, and congruent with the institutions 
espoused goals and aspirations, it becomes salient. sh;iping 
i1k‘ \ iews ol ()utsick‘is tow aixl the* institution ( I\<.‘eton 19 1, 
Kuh et al. 1991 ). External constituents of a university with ;i 
s.ilient, lix’ing mission are able to describe tlK‘ institution in 
the s;tme way students and l.iculty descril')e the institution. 
Moreowr, a living missH)ii is a compass of sorts, sending 
signals to students, laculty. and others about how to behave, 
.inioilating what a college or university is and .ispires to be, 
.md keeping the institution on tmek through troubled times. 

I1k‘ li\'ing mission is j')articulaiiy uselul with legaid to 
out of-class experiences w hen it exjdicitly .tddivsses the 
importance ot certain tyjx*s o) activities oxer others, k'or 
example, how is the lixing mission ol a college manilested 
in residence h;tlls. student goxernment, .md .student organi- 
/.itions':' Hoxv is the lix ing mission used to guide as.sessments 
of out-of-class learning and personal dexelopmeiit< Is the 
institutional mission used to lead out-ol -class impioxement 
eltorts? Discussion on these <]uestions, and many more like 
them, form the bases upon xxhich an educationally poxverlul 
c‘iix ironment lor studcait learning t.tkes hold. 

An Institutional Philosophy that Embraces a 
Holistic View of Talent Development 

\ variety of mutually shaping experiences inside and outside 
the classroom inlluence student learning, just as the lix ing 
mission gives direction to people concerning an institution s 
education.tl goals, its p!vU;sophy represents the prelerred 
apj')roaeh to performing the tasks neevssarx' to attain the 
goals. That is: 

/!// iiistitnNon s phili isophy is //xmikmiis ijnditics. jucit- 
//tr.s. sUifickml (fpenitin^ pr(ft e(liovs) by which its }}iission 
is oiactcd. Although mciuy colleges do ftot explicitly cut ic- 
liUitc their philosophy te.y.. ilescrihe Innr things cire d<nte 
here lu the ccitaio^iie or missioii stcitenieut the cisswup- 



liitfis cnul beliefs ahout huffuni potoitiai teachiu^^ cmd 
leaniifi^ u)t H'hich the college s philosophy is hosed tv/// he 
discorered through exoffiiNifii> such documents as cata- 
logs (i}ul fnissiofi statements, talkmip, irith members of 
I'arious amstituefit jL^roups (e.j^.. students, fat ulty. ,i>radu- 
ates, trustees), and ohseri'ini* hoir routine business is 
transiutediKuh IWla. p 12) 

IxMiniiii* ouisidc lilt* chissnx >m is ninsi likt'ly lo Hourish 
when .ill iiistiuiti< )ii atlcipls a liolisiit' \ it*\\ of siutleni learning 
and dewlof'inient and adopts talent developiiienl as an insti- 
tutional i»oal ’ 'I’Ik* most extvlleni institutions are . . . those 
that haw tlie t»reatesl impael — adtl the most \ alue. as eeon- 
oiiiisis would say — on lilt* suitleni’s knowletl^e anti personal 
tlt*\ elopnieiit anti on the lai uliy meiiihei' s st holarK anti 
petlay;(\uital ahiliiy anti protliitii\ iiy" (Asiin IWS. p. PD. 

Institutions that emhr.ttt* a talent tle\ eloj'imenl j'lhilosophv 
also reeo>»ni/e and respet l the tlnerse talenls that siutlenls 
(roiii \ arious hat kttrounds anti t ulliires hrin^ lo the learnini* 
ein ironinenl (Cihitkenn^ anti Ckmison 19S"). I-aeh suitleni 
atlds to the le.trnin^ pnxess a unit[ue knowietli't* base anti 
view ol the world. I hrouj^h sharin,i» their knowletl^e anti 
experieiuv. siudents enrit h the learning of others as well as 
their own (Ale.xantler anti Murpln 199 t). ratulty w ho show 
regartl lor their stutlt*nis imitiue interests anti talenls are 
likely to laeilitaie slutlent growtli and tlevelopmenl in e\ eiy 
sj'ihere — aeademie, soeial. personal, anti votational ' 
(Soivinelh 199 1 . p 21) 

I-or many institutions, atlopting a holislie talent tle\elop- 
ni(*nt {philosophy will re(|Uire a shill in lotus tVoni teaching 
courses anti offering degree [Programs to viewing slutlent 
learning as a combination of inltlleclual anti social experi- 
ences that otcur both insitle anti outsitle the classroom 
(Astin 198S: Kiih el al. 1991; Vineow 1993). Fatuity anti staff 
must make it a priority to help stutlents reflet l on anti seek 
eonneeiions among these experiences. 

Complementary Institutional Policies and Practices 
Congruent with Students' Characteristics and Needs 

Institutions enact their mission and philosophy through for- 
mal anti informal policies anti practices that encourage or 
tliscourage slutlent p«u1it ijpaiion In etlut ationalK pur[iosetul 
activities hevontl the tlassroom. 







Learning 
outside the 
classroom is 
most likely to 
flourish when 
an institution 
adopts a 
holistic view 
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\ irtiuiiiv croy inslilNtional /k/Hcv aud jmicticc . . ani 
affect the ii'ay students spend their tifue and the amount 
^feffnrt tiny decifte to academic f)ursuits. Moreoivn 
(iduiinistraiuv decisums ahout }}uniy }Hmacademic issues 
. ccni s(i>nificantly affect hole stndoits spend their time 
and c'neri(\ c\s['m p 

SukIl'iHs makL' ahoui re A world problcm.s a.s 

tlR*y w jidi and lislcn lo oiIrts in daNNL'N. on playing fR-kls. 
o\vr iirmN. and in iIr* iL'NidcncL* hall (King and Kitcluaica* 
h/d). As a result, teaeliahle monR*nls aiv in ample supply 
oul^iik* Ur* elassroom. ranging troni disagreements between 
roommates to healed debates and [')r<)lesls i elated to sexual 
orii'nlalion. free spL-eeh, and polilieal issLR‘s. Although some 
stakeholders (e g., governing board members, presidents, 
main- parents) pieter a irancjuil institution, potent learning 
environments are raivlv' vviihoui oeeasiunal Lonlroversy. In 
oixlei' lo tosiei' inlelleilual development through such 
exc hanges, hovv c'ver. ditteicail points o[ v ievv must be exam- 
iiR‘d in a ivlleelivc* maniR*r (King and KitelR*ner 199 t). An 
institution that valLic‘s oul-ol -class learning does not consider 
siieh events to he disiiuciions hut as opporlunilic‘s lor iacully 
and students to piadice ellcxlive cili/c‘nsliip skills and apply 
what they are learning in llRar classL‘s to ihcar lives outside 
the* classi\K>ni. 

( )ttc‘n tlic talents of students from divease backgrounds 
(e.g.. ethnic and racial minorities, adult learners, students 
With learning disabililic*s) aiv misundcMslood. ignorc*d. or 
dc‘valuc‘d. Too many facullV' aiRl stall intc‘rprc‘1 cultural and 
learning stvk* ditlerencc“s to be acadcaiiic' del'icican ies in 
need of remediation (PouirIs 19S"). 'lieisman ( 1992) noted 
that main' students from historic allv undcTreprescailed 
groups at I niversitv ol C!alilornia-Herkeley were (ailing cal- 
culus cven though lhc‘v had the acadcaiuc' prere(|uisitc‘s and 
demonstrated abililv to peilorm successtullv Ik* discovercxl 
that caiv ironmental disorientation was the problem, not lack 
o| motivation as v\as assumed imtiallv In their msiruclors. 
IrcMsman ( 1992) developed strategic's so ilial tlu'se African 
■ViiR'iic ai'i aiRl lli^'panic students c-ould use and liiither hone 
their maih'cmatic al ,ind problcan-solv ing talents. We did not 
(jiieslion that minoiilv students could c‘\cc‘l We jUst wanted 
!< > kui )vv vv hat kind i >! selling we vv ( ailcl nc'cd U i pn n Icle so 
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lluu they c-oulci* n'leisman 1992. p. 3hH). By aclopliiiK a 
lalenl-developmeni persiH“eli\e and takini^ into amnim ihe 
backgrounds and c harac Ua isUi s ol tlu* sludeiils, [rcasnian 
and liis colleagues w ere able lo (.leN eloj) a model program 
that is resj')onsi\e to the needs ot \ iirieiy o( siudenls. 

High, Clear Expectations for Student Performance 

During the past Lk*Ciide \:iiious national rep()rls haw* 
emjdiasi/ed the importance ot expectations on studc*nt per- 
il )rmanee <(^liRkc*ring and Ciamson 19S"'; National 
Association oi Student Personnel Administrators 199S; Suid\ 
Ciioup 198 I), l or example*, the W ingsj'jiead ('irouj') ( 199S) 
suggested that laculty, acaelemic administrators, and student 
allairs stall raise e*diicational expectations as a means ol 
imprm ing student learning. SimilaiK'. Linda \\ ilson ( 1992). 
tile I'MV^'ident t)l KacU litle ( .ollege, obser\e-d that the single* 
grealc*st challe*nge* Lu ing \me*rie*m liighe*r ediu ation is to 
raise* its aspirations and those* ol its stude*nts. 

1 ligh. clearK' coinnuinieate*el e*xpe'e tations tor stude*nts are* 
important lor at le*asi tliive ivasons. I irst. (hey spi*t it\ the 
elesireel le\ el o! j)eitormanee loi students, laculty. and stall 
.\ shill occurred in the late* I'K-Os in the nature* of re*lations 
he*l\\ve*n suielents .iiiel then insiiuiiion when the m loeo pai 
entis docliine was se*l aside by legal challenges. Most iiisti 
tuti(»ns. hoWeAei. etiel not de\ elop a eoheieilt se t ol 
expe-et.itions to rejdaee in loi o parentis, rel\ ing instead on 
civil law tode'line the* insiiiiiIion-siiide*nt relalioiiship ' 
(National Association ol Student Personnel .\elministratois 
199S. 1). 

Se-eoiiel. state'inenls ol institutional exju'e taiion> in aie.ts 
such as student aehie\ement, extent .inel mieiisiiy ol in\ ol\ e 
nient in \aiious aeti\itie's. anel siandarels tor a(aele*niu and 
personal Ivhavior signal to stuele*nts that the* institution 
wants them to sueeeeel l.xpeet more and you will gel 
more. High e*xpe*ctations are important lor e\er\oiie* — lor the* 
j-)ooiiy prej->areel, lor those unwilling to exert iheiiise h es. 
anel lor the bright .ind we ll moti\aieer' t ( '.hickering anel 
CLimson 198"'. pjr ()"' (xS). In this sense, expectations lor 
achie\e*ment he*come a sell-rullilling proi'>he*iy (Jussim 198(n, 
motivating students to peii'orm in the desiivel ways and eon 
\e*viiig a message* <>l stie‘e‘e*ss Some caution is ne*e‘ded. liow- 
e*\er, lo express e*xpeelaiioiis for siude‘nt pe rtormance* in 
sueli a wa\ st> as to not ere*atc eonelilions that are o\erl\' 
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stivsstul, intimidating, or constraining for students (Kiili cl 
al. 1991). 

Ihird. laciilly atlinii stiuk*nis' goals and abilities by hold- 
ing them to high standards ol |')ertormance. As a result, stu- 
dents are more likely to see merit and woiih in staying in 
college and. thus, benefit to a greater degree from the col- 
lege experience (Kuh et al. 1991: Pasearella and Terenzini 
1991), 

Although these arguments are compelling, little empirical 
c“\ idence exists to dcmonstrale the link lu-lvveen high expec- 
tations and student performance in posisecondarx’ settings 
(.National C. enter lor Higher lAlucalion Management S\.stems 
19');^) ihe absence o| data contrasts shaipK' with the wealth 
ol empirical studies on this topic al the K-li le\el (Hrophy 
and C lood 19"’ i; jussini I9S(>r Ihc* e\i(.lence regarding tlie 
posit i\e ellect ol high teacher expectations on studc*ni satis- 
Lklion is unecjui\ocal. howewr. Iligli expectations lead to 
greater student satislaclion with their courses and higher 
ratings of their instructors (^orcmelli 1991), a conclusion 
drawn by oiliers as well (e.g.. (iasliin 19S<S; Marsh 19(SH. 

Alter examining teaciiing and learning at Har\ ard I nic ersiiy, 
Uglit (1990 1992) concludc'd that studc*nis a[')[')rcviatc*d most 
those classes characterized h\ Itigh laculty demands and 
standards, panicularb when students v\ ere al')le to re\ ise 
and im[')ro\'e thc'ir work i'lelorc* gr*iding. 

Iluis. there is sufficient reason to belie\ e — based on stud- 
ic*s al the* K 12 le\ c‘l and our kne >\\ Icxigc* of good teac hing 
and learning practices— to conclude that although high 
e xpectations cannot assure student success, low expecla- 
Hons are almost always deleterious (Kuh 199.V: National 
Association ol Student beisomie'I Administralois 199s). 

Use of Effective Teaching Approaches 

Hrullee ( 1995) descrilx's education as at' *Keulturalion 
process, where individuals learn how to -share their lo\ s" 
with other siudeiiis. and m lurn oihca indi\ idiuls iliMkiglioul 
lhc‘ir liU-iime 

/hr nuiifi imtpnsr nj imwaty sc/unt/ a/iicatinn is tn /x'//; 
thtUlrcti ivnr^otiatr tf^rir mrm/)rfyi7if) m f/jc Inca! adtiuv 
nj faniUv life inu! l)ri{) i/ycni Join sntnr (J f/)r rstohiis/yrd 
hnon lrd^cc(tnimiiHifn'\ dKn/oh/r ihrnf and //x* maim 
c // ( ’ />o/(/ ni urnmon An imfhmnfif put- 





fxtsc nfa>l(ci>c or imiivrsify education is to help adoles- 
cctits atid adults join some more of the established bnoul 
ed^e communities arailahle to them But another, and 
perhaps more important pmpose oj colfej^^e or unu ersity 
edmafion is to belt? stndeiHs reneiiotiate thetr memhoship 
in the encompassing common culture that until then has 
circumscribed their hres{\^xu\{ee 1995. p. 1 5), 

I hcrdoa*. ihe mosi importanl iliini; iliai an\’ iac uily iiK-mlx r 
I ;ni tlo IS u> <.Tc*aK* lliosc ui\ iromiR-nls in wlik li sUKit.*nis 
lc*arn iIk* course* coiik-iil liimugli ilivir inlciac iif>ns w ith olli' 
ors. AnollicT te*riii for this coiuvpi is eollal'n )raii\ e* k-amm^. 

0)llalv)rali\e* learning is an approac h to le*aeiiing die*c - 
livc‘i\ lliat !ias lu-come* more* jiopular in ilic* I9fSl)s and llie* 
1990s. Collahoralixe* lc*arnin^ is an imihrdia le*rm lor a \aii- 
e*l\ ol e*ciu( aiionai aj')proac he*s in\ (i!\ in^ joint inie*!!celual 
e'tlori I')y siuele*nis. or siuclc*nls and le*ac lic*rs to^e'tlie*i'. In most 
collahoraii^e* learning siiiialions stueienis are* working in 
>»roups ol two or more*. mMlual!\ se*arcliin.u Tor muluistand- 
ini^. s()hiii{)ns. or me*.mini»s, or c rc*atinj» a produet (Smiili 
and Mac(ire*> 4 or 199J. p. 10). 'Ihe*re* are' main ciiHe*re*ni :ol- 
lahoniliw Icarninj^ approac lic*s iiu Incline coope*rati\e* le arn- 
inj». prol)K*m-c e*nte*re*d insimdion. w riting groups. pe*e*r 
teMc liing. disc ussion grouj')s .mel sc*minars. and leMrning l om- 
nuinilie*s ( C.hrisi(.‘nsc*n 19^"". Mc Kc*ac Iiie*. Piniridi. I. in. and 
Smitli I9S(); Kiiiik. Kulik. and Cohun I9S0: l>aimc*r I9S^. 

Shop I99J; Smitli and MaeCiivgo. I99J). 

Ol the* fnv apj')p ., lu*s. c oo|u*rati\ c* lc*anvng is ilu* mo a 
simc‘lure*(l ly[X* ol collahorative* le*arning. (lo|!ahor.ui\ c* lc*:mi 
ing is hase*cl on a sc*i ol fne* assumptions ahoul learning: 

1. Learning is an active*, constructive* pioic-ss 

2. l.e*arning ele*pe*ncls on ricli c onle*\ts 
Lc*arne*rs are* diver^'e* 

I l.e*arning is inhe*re*nliv social 

5. l.e*arning has allective* and suhji.‘i n\ dimensions i Smitli 
and M.ieCiie*gor 1992, p lo-l 1 ). 

Tlie*se* assumptions alxHil learning arc* hase*ci on stude nt 
oiilc<)me*s re*scardi vvhicli shows that stuclcnlsg. n more* 
w he*n lhe*y .ire* acti\e*l\ involve'cl in the* le*arning pr<>ce*ss. l or 
e x.iniple*. Astin s ( |99M)i work shows that two cmiv ironnu n 
t.il laciors signiluanilv pr(*i!i( t positive' i hangc* m siudc*nl 
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lL‘;niiin>» outcomes; ( 1 ) inlcnulion among sUKlenis. :mU (2) 
interaction helween tacultx and students (Smith. Johnson, 
and Johnson 1992) 0)operative learning approaches require 
that teachers monitor the suidenis more closely v\ ith the 
goal (»l having stiKlents learn how to woi’ ell with others 
sot iallv. Kather than holding stiKlcnts accountable* individu- 
aliv. collaborative learning demanels student invob ^aient, 
cooperation and teamwork, and civic responsibility (Smith 
and .MacCiregor b)V>2V Thus, collaborative learning replaces 
the traditional classioom social structure with another struc- 
ture: negotiatc'vl relationships among studcMils and a negoti- 
ated rc*lationship between those student communities and 
the* teacher" (Urutlee I99S. p. P). 

As (I rcsiill. nv Luulu S(i\\ tulhilnmitirr tcannuji* in cu/lcf^cs 
ami iiuiivi’siiio c<fnil>L‘nu‘nis ihr Lool>cratii'c tnaniin^ that 
children may cApericiuv in [yrinuny school. U ith regard to 
the educational career i>J any indiridnal peison. collaho- 
ratii e leaniin,^ is desi titled to />ich nf> n here coojieratire 
ti *a n / / / /,c^ teen vs off. The fnii iciple renutif is si i hsta ntially the * 
same. Ihe emfihasis changes iWwxWee 199S, p. Ih). 

In Liddition to colhiborative learning, a good deal is 
known alHiUl teaching aptMoaches that are elicctivc in los- 
lenng higher levels of leaiiiing. f or exanij'ile 

1 ( rood teachers are knowledgeable about their subject 
matter. Lire enthusiastic', encourage students to express 
theii' views through discussion, and interact with their 
students, both in and outside ol class (I'eldman 
.Marsh 19Su; .McKcachic et al. 19S(); .Murrav 19SS; 
I\iscarella 19S0); 

2. Students learn more Irom (ouises when ihev are given 
timeK' feedbac k that is both suppoiii\e and corrective* 
(Cri'ss I9S''; McKeachic ct al. 19S(); .Mengc-s and Mathis 
I98S; Kuiik, Kulik, and C'ohen I9Sm; 
y \\ hen students Lire expec ted to work luircl, LiCLidemic 
achievement, class Littendancc, and their sense ol resj'ion- 
sibility all incicLisc (Berliner l9Si; Ciashin 19SS. Marsh 
19B a ); and 

i. Because c*vc‘r\ student learns differently. incliviclu;ili/ed 
instruction is more* clfc*ciive under most circumstance's 
tMc Keaciiie et al. I9gb). 
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It scans reasonable to assume that il thesL* ellt*cli\e 
approaches were adapted by faculty, administrators, student 
alfairs staff, and others who routinely interact with students 
outside the classroom (e.j^.. faculty ad\ isers to organizations, 
internship supenisors. em|')loyers. j')eer mentors) out-oi-<. lass 
e\['>eriences would niitke a j^reater contribution to students' 
Ic-arnin^ and [x*rsonal dev elopment and increase institution- 
al j^mductiv ity. 

Systematic Assessment of Institutional 
Practices and Student Performance 

Institutions that take seriousb student Ic-arninj^ outside the 
Llassioom regularly assess the reIaiionshi|')s between student 
involvement in various ( >ut-ol-class activities and events, out- 
comes. and institutional policies and practice's. One exami'ile 
is niomtonni’ v\hal students do with their tunc* when iliev are 
not in class (e.g.. hov\ muc h lime they sp^MKl studying l om- 
[Xirecl with other activities). The .\meiican .Association ol 
Higher i-Llucaiion s .Assussmenl I'orum ( 1PP2) ivcommc-ncls 
that assessments be basc’d on the lollowing piincij'iles; 

1. be* ceUam that assessiiR*nt a|>|>roaches (data colk\iH)n. 
mieipretation ) are congruent with the msiitution s (.■chu a 
lional values. 

2. I se data collec tion and analysis aj'>['>roac lies that arc' mul- 
liciiiiic'nsional and integrated: 

3 . CHeaiiv state the j^uiposes and intended use's oi the 
assessment. 

I Hmj')h.isi/e in the data collc-ction and intc-iprelation both 
outcomes and j^iocesses dial are associated with the out- 
comes; 

s ('.onducl assessiiK'iUs on an ongoing, not an ej:)isoclic . 
basis. 

b InvoKc' pecu'ile li(»m diltereiu parts ol the institution in 
\arious aspects ol the' assessment; 

Focus on issue-' considc'ivd imi>oilant hv the ju-oi>lc- to be- 
affected by the rc'sults; 

H. Cbordin.ite and mu-grate assc-ssnient activitie's with otlic-r 
institutional imj'irov emenl etlorls. .ind 
9. I se assessment inlormalion to dc-monstratc- ai countabilitv 
to various eonstimenc ic-s. 

'file tourih j)mKiple is panic ulailv imi>“itant il out o! 
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(.Liss U cimniL' ic’iu L-s .nr lo hr mlL*L;ictlrcl w illi curriru- 

Lir I^HKCss MulR.ilors c;m hrlp dtlrniiinr whrlhrr thr 

rondilions ;irr |')rrsrnl (r.g.. sUkIlmH linir-on-ui'^k. '•iUiclrni- 
LkuIiv mltMurlit >ns. hit'll rxprrtalions ) that \ c : k \ lo Llrsirril 
uuk unirs ( IkmUi 199.V. lAv rll and Jonrs 199.*); Nalional 
( rnica lor Ili^hrr I’diKdlion Manai;<-*nirnl Syslrms 1993). 

Kn< )\\ Irilur ol ihr pnKX’^srs assotialL’d wilh \aiioiis oui- 
romrs 1 k'I|')s (.aluralnrs Rkailily ihr lypL’s < it ai. li\ iliL‘s and 
i‘\|')L‘rirnrrs iliai rnhantr lrarnini» so ihry tan usr llirir liinr 
iiiMir piotliKii\rl\ l)\ atklrrssin^ ihrsr prorrssrs. Lorallv 
drvrloprtl or slantlardi/tRl irsis tan hr r\j')rnsi\ r and tlitli- 
tuli lo adiiiinisit'r ( Ikinla 199.^). In ronirast. j')r(K'rss intlira- 
lofs ha\r llir atl\ aniai^rs ot hrm_u Irss ditliriill anti 
r\prnsi\r lo tlrvrlop aiitl imj^lrmrnl: also, ihry aiv atlion- 
ori<,-nirtl in iliai llir\ ran hr iisrtl iiiimrtlialrK' lo inlorin 
polirv tin isions ihal woiiltl riilianrr suidriil Irarmng (I'.wrll 
.md lonrs 1993). lanalK. pi()tr\s inditalois ivflrtl the a’)m- 
l')lr\ rrlaiions amoni» in-rlass anti oul-ot-tlass inirratiions 
llial Iratl lo suidrni Irainiiyu anti tir\ rloj)mrnl. 

Ample Opportunities for Student Involvement in 
Educationally Purposeful Out-of-Class Activities 

I.rainmi» is Mron^h inlluriurtl h\ ih.r tlt\i»irr lo whit h an 
intlivitlual is imrstrtl in ilir Iramin^ |')it)trss' (Alr\antlri 
anti .Murpln 199 i. jr IJ). Thus, ilir ainoiini ofiiinr anti 
rttori siutlrnls tlrvoir lo \anous arlivilirs warranl allrniion. 

!To\itlin^ tlivrrsr r\rnls anti arlivilirs that appeal lo stu- 
vlrnls IS nrtrssarv hui nol >uttitirnl. I'lial is. ihr mrir avail- 
ahihlv ol sutii o[^poituniiirs tlors noi rnsurr lhal sUitltMil.'' 
will lakr atIvaniaLir of ihrm. I'o inrivasr suitlrnl iinolvr- 
mrni in t'tiutalionallv j^urposrlul oul-or tlass at livilirs, rol- 
lt\i»rs anti univri'siiirs must assist stuclrnis in maximizing ihr 
it'arning poit'niial ot sut h opponimilirs anti srrk wavs in 
whith lo inlrntionallv' t'ngagr siutlrnls, This is rsprriallv 
impoiianl lor ihosr (r.g . womrii, siutlrnls ot tolor) who 
prrtvivt* lhal t ta'lain opp» )iiunilirs arr nol oj')rn lo prt)j')lr 
like ihrm. ‘ Institulions musi work lo rirair a tlimalr in 
w hit h all Siutlrnls Irrl wrlromr anti *ihlr to lullv parlit i- 
pair" iDavis anti Murrrll 199S. p m). 

Siutlrnls, slalt, and tatuliy otirn limit ihrir thinking ahoul 
rtluraiionally purposrl'ul oul-or-rlass op[ionunilirs to in.sliui- 
lionally irtogni/rti arliv ilirs anti groups or lormali/ed *ui- 
tirni Iratlrrship posiuons. ( )nr irsult is that siutlrni alhiirs 



prolcssionuls and oiIilm's typicilly dcxoto a dlsproporiinnalL* 
.sliaiv of iimo lo groups and or^ani/alions ihji ilu- insiilution 
lia.s iraciilionalK 4ickno\\ a^ iinporuini u> Ccunpus liid. 

Midi as siudcTil goxc'miiK'ni and fraicrniliLs Tliciv arc main 
reasons why siu li groups warrant attention (e.,u . llie\ pro- 
\ide oppon unities lor students to exercise responsibility and 
sponsor soc ial aeti\ itiesi. Howewr. anecdotal e\ icienee indi 
eaies that fewer siuclents seem to be panic ipaiiny' in this 
“lormal extrac-urrieulum" (Molfatl IW)). A broader \ iew ol 
iiivoKemenl and leadership is needed, one that c*nc(>urai»c*s 
stuclc*nts to exerc ise responsibility but not consir^tined to 
traditional roles such as lornially reco^ni/ed ,uf<Hips. c* i* . 
student go\ c*rnnic*nt or liiitcaniiies and s<)rorilic‘s (Anc liois. 
Dou^ulas. and Kasper Inlormal leaders can be* c*(juall\' 

inllueniial on the ir pee*rs. the c ampus c lunate, and intended 
iearnin>» outcomes, lor exanij')le. a student who clc*cidc*s to 
\\ rile* a leitc*r to the si h< x >1 nrw spa pc r to \ < )k e a cone ei n 
can initiate ehanete on eainj'uis .\lso. m.m\ i ( Jiiiniutrr sm- 
deiils ( )ri>ani/e* inl()riiial soc ial aeii\ ilies. siud\ groups, c ar 
pools, and child care an^iri.k'enic'nts Thus, more alientiMU 
must be ,i»i\en to the inlormal student i»roups that lorm and 
the* ac ti\itic*s in which mc'mbers ot the*se ,urou|')s are 
inv ol\ ed 

balanc ing engagement in a \arie*t\ ol both in- and out ol- 
class e‘\pe*iieiu es is critical to m^iximi/ing posinw outcome's 
( Kuh IWI). Although "the* k‘\e*l ot siude'nts' in\ ol\ e*me*nt in 
the institutional einironment is |')osiii\el\ lelatc-d to \aliie 
change*, it has also bec*n show n that too muc h in\ (^l\ ement 
may be* counterprodiu ti\c* ( Paseaivlla and Teren/ini 
p. Students who limit their in\ol\ enient soleK to aca- 

demics do not show the same gains as students w ho are 
in\ol\e*d in a broader range ol acti\ ities (.\stin l9Si) 

Athlc'tes who limited their in\ obement to priniariU experi- 
ences cissovi.tled with thc*ii sport also laile*d to show similar 
gains. l imiting in\ ( >1\ einenl to any one portion ol the colle- 
ghlte e*\pei ie ile e 4ippe\Us to K*duce‘ the* aiiKHiiit and l\j)e* ol 
c hange that a student can realize. 

Promi^t feedbac k also is ini[')()rtant lor lostc*ring emiron- 
ments lociise*d on achiexement cincl grow tii on a \ ariet\ ol 
\alued dimc*nsions (Chickering and Ciamson Recall 

that prompt leedlMck in tlie classroom is relatc*d to gams in 
student ac hievement and s.Uislac lion ( Me Ke*ac liic* el al 
|<)St»). espec lalK when the lecdbaek is corrective*, suppoil- 
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]\L\ .iik 1 immLxii.aL' (SoixinL'lli ). 'Hr'sc vuik* coiulilions 
slioulJ IioIlI ioi‘ nui-( jf-chiss sctlin^^s. 

Human Scale Settings Characterized by 
Ethics of Membership and Care 

Ci LMling and iiiainiaining luiiiian sc alt- se llings ai e' u ila al u> 
engaging siudeiils in ediK'aiion.dly purposeful acti\ilies. As 
Clliiekeiing anel Ke isser ( 1993) pointed oul, ' Sniall si/e, both 
Ml ahsoluie nunihcT and ilie- ralio of jiersons lo oj'jporiunilies 
and j')ressure lor aeli\e j'>ariiuj')aiion. is inij'Jonani" ( p. aOb). 
However, small sj/e- ilsell does nol cause siuclenl iinoKe- 
nienl. lliougli il aimosi eerlaiiiK iiu revise's die like'lihood ol 
engageiiienl ( Kuli I9S1 ). Sniali gi'ouj*) si/e ivj'iically eneour 
ages gic-aier inleipeisonal in\olvenie*ni. Indeed, "a large pari 
< >t die inipaei ol Colle'ge is elelerniined by die e'xleiil and 
(.onie nl ol one's inie'iac lions willi niajor age'iils ol soeiali/a- 
iion on campus, nanieb . laculiy nienihc*rs and siudenl 
peers' (Pasearella and 'l’c*ren/ini 1991, p. 020). 

Insiiluiions marked by human scale sellings se'eni lo 
v,'iKourage suidenl engageiiienl in a vaiic'iy ol aelivilies 
I roni llieir suidv ol hirn/i itt^ Kuli el al. ( 1991 ) 

disiilled five faclors dial losier engageiiienl in edueaiionally 
j'>urposeiul aeliv n (a) a welcoming physical eiivironnienl, 
<b) a psvc holog il emironnicMil dial se'cks lo balance ch.il- 
leiige and suj'ipoil. ic » die presence of sate* s|'>aces di.il allow 
lor j'lcTsonal relleciion, (cl) die* absence of anonymity, and 
ic‘> support lor muliiplc* sulx a )niniunilies lo lorin and llour- 
i^'li I luman scale* sc'tiings tc*el comlortable and managc*ablc* 
li.e.. small college's sc*c“ni laigc*r and large* universities seem 
smaller). Indoor and outdoor spaces (e g , classrooms, sui- 
deni lounges, jiedestnan malls) are arranged U) losier iiilbr- 
m.il. sponlanc*oiis mlc*raclion among siudenls and siudenls 
and laculiy. "Moreov er (al Involv ing CollegesI, such opj'ionu- 
nilic's lor meanmgrul involv c'liienl as leadeishii) I'lositions in 
snidc*ni (irgani/alions and caiiij'uis gov c*rnance siruclures arc* 
in ample snppiv " (Kuh 1991a. p. Hi). 

/he ifinsf t l ineal issue iVifan/iiiM tdiii/ms eiii inuinieiifs 
and student inidli emciit is . ereatinsi a sense nj hehniii, 
insi. a /e(7///g o// t/K’ pan n/ t/h’ stiulent< tiuit t/h‘ institntinn 
<iLhnniiie<(ifes the hniiian needs nj sacia! and psyclntla^h 
( ill idiii/'nii. (Uid that t/HT <nv full ain/ rained nienihers ttf 
the tanipns Luniniiinit} i\\u\\ el al. 1991. p. .■^21). 
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klt'ally. college's and iini\ ersilics aiv taring toiiimuniiies. 
■’lb care and I)e caivd tor arc fundamental luimar. needs ' 
(Nodtlings I9V2. p. xi). "As iiiipossihk* as iIk* goal nia\ seem 
to he. a modern college or univ ersity should he a jdaee 
where even individual feels affirmed and wliere e\er\ ,ic ii\ 
il\ of the community is humane. Caring is the key " 

(C..tiinegje hoiintlaiion tor the Ad\ aneenieiil <>1 leat hiiig 
IWO. p. I ). At institutions marketl by elliii s o[ tare aiui 
nieiiiher.ship people sense that they belong, that they mal- 
lei to s()iiit'one else, (hat thev art* the ol)|eel (>t somt'oiie 
el.se .s attention, aiul tliat others care al^oui them and appre- 
ciate them" (Sthlossberg. Lync h, anti Chiekermg 19S9. p 2) 

if/hcr fhifn».\. (his lihic of ca/v means that st/h 
(lenfs arc apprcciiital for a hat they hrinn { , nistitu- 
tnni. they arc seen as a drain on institutional 
resources or an nun elcfune dnvisiou of faculty atteutiou 
from research and scholarly actirity. . . . ncucomeis . 
hehaie as full memheis <fihe conununity inth all atteiu 
ilant rii>/}ts jnd resfousihilities. Mmvorer. this "ethic (f 
memhcf shift sends a t tear message fit students . . "you 
are here because ire hclieiv you can siitceed iKuh 1991a. 



foi students to be suecessful and feel valued, they must 
htive lht*ir interests ap.d heritage at know lt*tlgetl. legitimated, 
aiitl applet latcal. M the same lime, for stutlenl grovv ili and 
le\uning it) oit ur stmlents must bi* i hallengetl as wt'll iis 
supportetl. acatlemicallv and sotiallv (Sanford I9(>2). 

SiiIk ommunilic's. or snuill groups r>f people with similar 
interests, typically form naturally on larger campust*s. 
(aeaiing a campus tlimaie where distinctive subcommuni 
ties can coexist harmoniously is especially important on 
small campuses where the culture compels [leople to con- 
lorm. Distinctive subcomnumities can not onlv provide lor 
hut also possil^ly encourage [')roduc liv t‘ dt'baie and 
dialogue. 

An Ethos of Learning thr.t Pervades 
All Aspects of the Institution 

Lahosttroni ilu* (irc*c'k. habit i is a hehel svstviii wick lv 
shared by lacuhv. students, admmisirators. and others It is 
shaped b\ a core of caiuc ational v alue’s manilestc’d in the 
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For students 
to be 

successful 
and feel valued, 
they must have 
their interests 
and heritage 
acknowledged, 
legitimated, and 
appreciated. 






iiisliuuion's mission and philosophy” (Kuh p- Vcl 

the role ol an instiuuion s ethos in shaping heha\ ior receives 
little attention in the higher education literature (Kuh I9^)3l>) 
e\ en though ethos and othei cultural properties intluence 
IcMrnitig and personal de\elopmeiit (Davis and Murivll 
1993a; Kuh el al 1991; Pratt and Mcl.aughlin I9S9). In part 
ethos receiv es little attention because it is dilticult to clehne 
clearly In this sense, the words ol ja// immortal Louis 
ArriiSirong are ivlev ani. W hcai iisked to dc‘fme ja//, 
Armstrong replied that "I knov\' it wlicai 1 hear it. . . . And it I 
have to exi')lain it to you. vou 11 never get it. 

An institution s ethos and related cultural properties vvar- 
rani attention because students at institutions characteri/ed 
bv an ethos ot learning show greater gains in learning and 
personal development than studcaits at other institutions 
(Kuh el al. 1991; Kuh. \es[>er. and Krehbiel I99D. At these 
msiiiutions. the institutional culture communicates to stu- 
dents. iaculty. and stall — at a deep, almost unconscious 
level — the ccaitral role ol k*arning at lhc‘ collc*gc‘ or universi- 
ty. I'hesc* institutions are characterized by an environment in 
which iearners are known by name and respected as incli- 
V iduals. Teel comlortable. inteiact with people from back- 
grounds dilferent from tlu‘ir own. feel free to t.ike 
intellectual risks, assume responsibility tor their learning and 
social welfare, and have opportunities to participate in com- 
numitv governanev” (National .Association ol Student 
I’ersonnel Administrators I99S, p. S). Such an c*thos devel- 
ops as a result of an intentional focus on student acliieve- 
ment by faculty and staff. 1'hey rellect on and fre<|uently 
discuss among themselves and with their students the* cen- 
tral role of learning in their lives and lor the instituti<m. 

Ciollc'ges and universitic*s that ivllect to vaiying degrees 
the preceding eight conditions are well on their way to 
engendering an ethos of learning. 1 hey are similar in .some 
imj’)oriant wav s m “learning organizations." They value 
learning because it is an inexhaustible .source ol renewal 
and innov iition 1'lu‘y cMUourage ^ill ol thc‘ir mcaiilHTs to 
continually c‘X|^and thcar c.ipacity to cTcMte the results they 
trulv desire, where new and expaiisiw patterns ot thinking 
are nurtured, where collective* aspiration is set tree, and 
where people are continually learning how to learn togeth- 
er (.Senge 1990. p .3). Hill ( 199H. bon owing a phrase Irom 
Walter lappmann (19Hi). described this situation as “the 



liospiialily of tlic intjuiring mind . . . one tliat in\ ik*s ideas 
in, asks llieiii to sit down, talks witli them for a wliile. and 
makes iltem ted at home. Tliey may leave, hut there has 
been an engagement" (Hill IWi. p. 9). 'Ihis pers( )mfieation 
ot the inciuiring mind is. at the same time, the type of 
engagement that faculty members, student affairs staff, and 
other educators must encourage* and expec t fioni siiuk'nis. 

A college or uni\ersit\ with an ethos of learning draws in 
.students, eoinpelling llu in to examine affirming and e hah 
lenging ieleas anel peisprc ii\ ,s and encouraging them to 
refleel, ponder, <|iK*siion. de bate, and act on their learning. 
Siieh institutions \ alue de*bate*. elise ussk >n. and the f ree flow 
t)f ieleas without icgaiei to toj'iie . I hey promote programs 
anei a\enucs through which Mudents may reflect on anel 
make connee tions between life ae ti\ ities and their larger 
educatieMial expericnee. both on anel off e am[^iis (Kuh. 
\espc*r. and Krehbicl I^)9 t). Iiuieed. many students at l e'Hain 
types ot institutions (metropolitan uni\ ersiiies. ec immunity 
colleges) spend relatively little time at their institution. These 
stuelcMits often work elsc*w hc*rc*. aie c*ngagc*cl in eommumi\ 
scTxiee. anel ele\e>ic* much of thc*ir discivtionai'N' time* to their 
lamilies, churchc*s. and nc*ighboiiu>ocI eirgani/atioiis. Said 
anothei wa\’, Lin ethos of leiirning is not plaee bound, but is 
a dcvply held belief in holistic talent cIc*\elopment imaffc'ct- 
ed by the institution s physical or psychologie Lil bounelaries. 
rc*putati( >nal rank, or si/c* of c*ndow nu*nt. 
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IMPUCATIONS 



I'his sLVlion ntlcrs sut»gL*slions lor those commiltetl to treat- 
ing learning opj:)oriLmilies lor imder^raLliiate sUitlents out- 
side tile classroom. Any institution can impro\c‘ student 
learning hy using its e\isting resources more ellec ti\ c*ly to 
ereaie the eonditions under whieli students learn best, l^ioih 
insitle and outside the classroom. Know ic*clgc*. will, and 
c'ommitment .ire the* kew lac tors, not m<>nc*\. 

.\t most eollc‘ges an<.! uni\ ersitic*s the* euiieiit organi/ation- 
al arrangeiiic*nts ol aiadc*mic and student .illairs. academic 
dejxinmenis. lnisinc‘ss atlaiis. and other units ha\e become 
'tunetional silos" t.Mardiese IWi). inhibiting eollalioration 
and cooperation that could acKantage students in using the 
institution s resoiiivc-s tor learning, breaking down these* 
barriers is a kc*\ challenge* Thus. siudc*nt lc‘arning outside 
the classnx)!!! must be* c*\er\nnc* s biisinc*ss lhat is. onl\ 
through c < >llaborati( Ml among administratois. 1. unity, siudc'iit 
alTairs stall, and students can a collc*ge or uni\ersity c reate 
an ethos of lc*arning that supports and encourages panic i[xi- 
li(Mi in the kinds of actiuiic'' that must be pursued with \ ig 
or.iiid c'lithusiaMii to».rc*aie the* oliu*r necessan' conditions. 

I xpeiic'iicc* shows tiui wiien responsibility belongs to 
e\ervone. lew take the rc*sj')onsiixliiy st*riously c*nough to 
de\()tc the* energy and linic* needeci to change the status 
cjuo. llo\\e\cr. if some persons or groujis are hc*ld account- 
able for mijilc*mc*nting sj>c*citic j>olicies and pi.uticcs, 
ch.ingc*s in bc*lun ior. beiic*|s. and altituclc*s arc* moic* likc*l\ to 
occ ur I'or suident lc*.irning outside tiic* classroom to be* more* 
tightly connected to the institution's educational purposes. 
exeiAonc must do tlu*ir share* but le*adeiship. authorilg .ind 
accountability nuot be exercised by dc*signate*d institutional 
age*nts. That group should inc lude* the [>re*side*nt as we*ll .is 
olhc*rs in a position to sha[')e* the* institution s culture and 
rc*\ise ke*\ I'lolicies and practice*s itu li ''ng the re*ward sys- 
tem le.g.. ac.idemic deans, student affairs administr.aors. 
faculty ukI student leaders). 

I'o c rc'.itc* (he conditions clesc t ibe*c! in the* preceding 
section, we begin with some general recommend.itions 
riie*n. .some spe*c ific implications aie* disc ussed accoidmg to 
latnili.u prim.UA role tunc lions in .1 c ollege or uni\e*isit\ — 
go\e*rmng hoard inembc*r, president. .ic.u.!e*mic .idminisn.it- 
or. laculty membet. stude*nt .ilt.itrs professional, and 
siiu lc*ni 
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General Recommendations 



/. Cultivate an ethos of learning 
throughout the institution 

InsliUilion.s with an cllios ol learning arc hicsscd wiili more 
iIkui a lew hoim.iary sjianiKas. jX‘o['>lc w iio move amon^ 
i1k‘ tuiulional siios. ariiculaimi' i1k* insliluii* )n's mission and 
MMon with lan.uua.L^c ihai acknow lcd,i^cs atul respects hodi 
elassrooiii and oui-ot-ciass l(.*aining. To L‘sial>lisli an ellios of 
k‘amin,y. a imilli[')l<.‘-\ c-ai’ action plan is needed llial brings 
togc’llu’r taeultN' memi>ers. student alfairs stall, and academic 
admiiiistiatoi s in c ollaboiativ c*. nuituallx' suj'iportive elloiis. 

I he goal is to extend tlic inlluence of academic pr<)grams 
l'*ey»iul the hr mnd.n ies ( )t the classio<)ms. lah< )ialoi ic*s. sUi- 
di()s. und lai ult\ ollic'c's into iIk- residence's, studc'nl organi- 
zations. an».l insMtutioiul taciliiic's 

Kc’V to the- succc'ss (}( tile- plan is lashioning institutional 
[>olic les .ind j)iacticc‘s that activcK caig.igc- sitidents in llieir 
learning b\ iiioiixating them to use tlie educational 
resourc es alivacK available. I low c an fac ultv. academic' 
aditimistiators. md siuclent allaiis staff work together to 
hanu'ss the caiergN and inlluence ol j>cc‘rs to encourage’ 
studc’nts to put loith more’ c’lfori that will result in the kinds 
ol Ic’arning gains that arc* comj’iatiblc' with tiic’ institutions 
mission and stude-nts educational and vocational objective’s? 
\not her goal is to c rc ate the* conditions vvlic rc’ all pcc.plc' 
lc‘c‘1 welcome' and c oinfoitablc’ so (hat ihc'V can take’ advan- 
tage’ o| iIk’ institution s ivsriuicc's lor learning. One such 
ic'sourec' IS human divc’rsip 

Keevnt rc'seaivh (.X.stin ihWSa lU^.'^b) suggests that Icir 
students to reaj') the many educational benefits ot a diverse 
campus community an institution's commitment must be* 
hmilolcl- (a) to advaiue know ledge and intellectual under- 
standing ol ciillc'ic’nc c's among all groups 'e.g.. siudc’nls. 
lac ultv. stall), (b) to encourage' mtc'rac tion among mc'inbc'rs 
of dillcTent groups (c‘.g.. c'thnic. cultural, gc'ndc'r-basc'cl. sc*x- 
ual oiientation. aeadem inteivst); (c ) to jiromotc* the appre- 
c lation and valuing ol commonalities across all studc'nts; and 
tel) lo build on commonalities while ae know k'dging and 
ic’spc'cting the' uni(jue c onli ibulions that members ol clillc'i- 
ent gioups make to an academic community. 

Ihc'rc'arc’ snund educational re*asons for such c!h»ils I'or 
example’, studc’nts who live oi spc’iul lime’ with s< jnu'onc’ 
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troni u clittc'ivnl and hacki^rouiid gain in undri- 

slanding of luiinan dittuviKcs and api>ivfiati< >n loi ihc ae's- 
tlK-lR- cjualilic-^ ot lik* (Aslin IW.-^a loward iIk-sl- 

L*nds. piil>l»L‘ disc'ussit >ns arc nLX'dcLl lo dclLTiiiiiK* how an 
in.slitulion can develop an L‘n\ ironmenl markL’d In ilie ethK^ 
ot lare aiKl meniiKaslup dcstiibed earlica’ s<) dial all ^lULkail'' 
teel welcome and sutcec’d ac a<.leiiiK alK an<.l soeialK. 

A.s widi Ollier poWL’tlul kMinini; e\jUTiemes. tlieie is no 
Mihsliuiie lor jHTsonal eoniaei lor eiKouragini; Mudeni 
iinokemeiil in edut alionalK purp«)selul aciiviiies. Thai is. 
ihe mere present e oj nn ol\ emeiil opj'ximiiiilKvs dial aiijx*al 
U) a di\ersit\ ol sUitleni needs and inleresis is nol enough lo 
eiisLiie dial siiuleiils will lake advaiila.^e ol lliest* opjiomini- 
lies. l atiiliv, sUkleiil atlaiis sialh atatleniK atlminisiraiois 
.mil others eniouiMge sUideiil eliorl lhroU|4h wli.il in.iv lo 
some seem like iiisi^nirRani uesiures — lomnuaiis m iIk- 
martini < >1 a sUiileiil s t'ssav .k know letli’inri a salient j'wMni. 
words ol taieoura.uoiiienl aher class or ori.iani/aiional meei- 
inj^. a (juei'v ahoul a siuilenl s well-i^ein,^ .ind etluialional 
jaro!L;ress. notes lo suidenis who have aiiained si^ml’kaiil 
at hievemeiiiN. ,mtl luaiiy, main other e.xi^ressions ol inieresi 
and eonterii ti)nsisienl widi the iiistiuiiioii s educational 
puiposesantl values. The eonlluenee »)!’ these expressions « li 
interest help stutienis ieel valuetl and eneourai’es them to 
pertorm at a lii.uh level, both in and out ol tlie classroom 
(Kuhetal IWD. 

2. Address the importance of out‘€>f class experiences 
explicitly in the institutmn*s mission 

1'lie value ol oui-ot-elass experiences to aitaminu the institu- 
tion s tklut aiional jnirjaosi^s w arrants ilt'baie aiitl tlisi ussion. 
\o sin^^le lx“M answer exists. Only tlimuv^h tlialo^ue on this 
topic I an laeultv. stall, and students develop a sharetl visum 
ol the enterprise — what the j'luri^oses ot the iiistiiuiion are. 
what the stutienis want from their college exiierieme aiul 
the attivitifs in wIikIi tliev should en^a^e to attain then 
i^oals. what behaviors art* t“xpetit‘d ol sUklenls. and wjial 
(lualilies t haraelen/e a liealtliy. elleetive acatlemic lomniu 
nitv. hist as valut*s decay over lime ((kirdiitT IWti). so it is 
willi the <t)lie<live undt*rsiandin,v» n\ msiiiuiioii.il mission and 
purpose I litMvlore. a toiuise stati'iueiil is nt*etled that 
tlestribes wlial the slikleiit expel ieiue ouisitlt* the class] oom 
should be. Periodic disc ussions are netxied to alliriii and. il 
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iKxx'ssan’. modify ihu mulcrsianclin^^ of wlial [')c(jplc arc* 

to a^xomplisli Io^c(1k*i aiul lo mainiain t larily ol pur- 
pnsL‘ and a common \ ic*\v of liow oiit-of-dass experiences 
unurilHUe to aUaininj> ihe iasiiiiiiion s purposes. 

One apfMOach lo examinin^^ die mission w idi res[ieet lo 
ihe imporlance of learning oulside die das.Moom is lo pose 
die lollowinj^ quesiion; W'liai is this insiimiion for’'' At Pirsi 
l^lusli ilie (pien' seems sopliomoric. \'el ii is precisely ihe 
di fieri ni» answers \aiious groups offer dial ueaie die conlra- 
dicUons. confusion, and misundersiandiiyi»s ahoui ilie role of 
oul-of-class ex[X*riences in allainini» die insiiiulioii s educa 
lional fnnpo.^es. The api^ropriale role of life oulside die 
dassroom will vary from insiiuilion lo insiiiuiion, depending 
in pari on siudeni diaiatlerisucs and die msiiiulional mis- 
sion The ke\ is sharing knowledge ahoui die poieniial con- 
trihiiiions of oui-o[-das.s i.\jx-iiences U) me desiixxl 
oulcomes of college and how die insiiunion's educalional 
resourc es can Ix* used toward ihesc* ends. Fliis means dial 
many people musi he iniiiiialely accjuamied with die 
researc h literature smiimari/ed earlier. 

Establish a holistic approach to talent 
development as the institution's philosophy 
of undergraduate education 

A holistic laleni development jdiilo.Miidiv of educ alion is 
essential lo esiahlish an ellms of learning that encourages 
students lo lake advantage ol oul-ol-class learning ofiportu- 
niiic's Instiuilions dial adopi this view minimize role dislinc- 
lions by encouraging even one* lo consider themselves 
educators. At larger college's and universities die laleni 
dev elopiiieni perspective will iic'ed lo he inicMpreied at vari- 
ous organi/alional levels (j.c* . academic deiiarliiic'nis. resi- 
dence halls) lo ensure* dial this philosophy guides ilioughl 
and (iraclice ihnuiglioui die iiisiiiuiion. 

The magnilude of this task should not he undere^linlaled. 

I or example, many c olleges and universities have lx come 
rrluclani to engage in the lives of siudenis follow ing die 
demise of the in loco parentis dextrine dial shaped studeni- 
instiuitioii relations the ahsc*nc'c* o( a guiding insiiiuiional 
compact has had dclc'leriems ellects in academic policies 
and [iradlcesas well Iiurc'asing c lass si/c*s and die* widc*- 
^pread use ol die leclure as die* doiiiiiiaiit instructional 
approac h lavors anoin niitv'. suggesting to siudenis ihat lliev 








noccl noi lx* lulixcly t‘n^a,ucil in llu- lcarnini» process. Many 
faculty mcMiibers arc reluctant to retiuire class atleiulance. 
Synil‘a>lieall\‘. this praUii. suggests to sUKlenls that class 
allemlance is unimportant atul they can shiik responsibility. 
Students who do tint aileml class do not benefit as much; 
also, many students base more diserelionan lime, whidi 
they do fiot al\va\ s use to ediualional ad\ aniat>;t*. 

4. Periodically assess the impact of the 
out -of -class environment on students 
few enterprises know less al^oul their clients than insiiiu- 
tions ot lii'duT (.alucaiinii In iiuny iiistiitiiions. the aspir.i 
lions. baeki*rouiuls. abilities, and role orieniationt s ) (suuk nt. 
parent, worker) of student" .ni* \ eiy dilfeix*nl from uiKlei- 
i»raduaies ol a ^lecade or two ago. I he institutional research 
offue or stiulenl allaiis ili\ision shouUl colkct and (.lissuiu- 
nati.* mlornutioii about student i haiacti risiu s. meliuiing d;ita 
on sp.t.\ if\ stiulenl populaiunis (c .g . members ol histoixally 
underrepresented groiijis). .\t ilu* same time, one needs 
e\eii ise caution in generali/ing trom composite inlormalion 
about stiulenl i harai lerisiit s and e.\[x rieiKes to iiKli\uiual 
siiukaiis. l-Aer\ sUuk'nl is unujue. with unu|ue needs, inter 
ests. and |')riori!ies. .Members ol ivrtain subiomnuinities ol 
Students ha\e needs sjx'iifu to their grouj^ as well (Kuh et 

ai. iwn. 

In addition to lognitiw de\ ilo|>ment and knowledge 
ai ((uisition. assessment ettorls must ai^klress dillu ult-to-mea 
sure areas such as maturity, selbunilerslanding. prailica! 
compeieixe. loleraiutc and humanitaiianism flu'st* iharai 
ItTisiu's — w hich go beyoiul tlx' init.'lk'i Uial impait — .ue per 
haps among the most imj^ori.mt lollege ouli omes. aiul wt it 
is difluult. lenainK in iIk‘ shoii run. to iletermiiU' whether 
the.se goals ha\e been actom|')lished (Boyer p. ^bO) 

As Asiin ( W \ ) oi)sened. little progress will be made until 
institutions susptax! ellorts that \alue only that whidi can be 
measured, and locus mstrcul on measuring what they \alue. 

,\noilx‘r w a\ to .issi“ss ilu* inij'^aii ol tlx* oui-ol-( lass 
i‘xpr‘rietK r* is to t“.\amiiu‘ |>r<»iess iixluators. siuh as "the 
extent to wlmh the undergiarluate has engage-d in e.xiraiui 
Tit ular aiti\ ities aixl fuHilled st‘t*\ it t* reijuirt'menls' 

( ik)\er IbS". p. ^()1 ). Mutkaits might tompile a ponlolio (»r 
tr«instri|)t relleiting tht“ii ok imu ular. simkait k'adershif». 
and t ultural experieiu t‘s ( lirow n anti Dt'boster IbSJ) 
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C.OLurrit Li!;ir Inmst ripis aix* one* way ol e*nipliasizing lo siu- 
tk-iits tile* imporlaiuv ol participation in certain oul-of>dass 
activities. In tile past, coturricular transt ripls often tlitl not 
include outcomes elata. l>ul simply listed the activities in 
w hich siudenis j'>artici[iate(.l tlurin)* college. Thus, it is imper- 
aii\e that the benefits associateel with [participation in these 
activitir*s lie estimated and recorded. 

Toward this end, existing stmetures (e.g.. residence iiails) 
,md processes ^e.g.. new student orientation, acatlemic 
ad\ ising) must be examined to determine w lielher tliey 
intentK inaily piomote imolvenieni in etlucationally purfpose- 
lul acti\ ities. loo many structures aiul processes liave 
become adniinistrati\ e. railier tlian educational, in character 
and tumiion. I'or example, orientation and academic advis- 
ing .tre oltc-n nK‘rc*iy [processing students and course match- 
ing respectively. I5ecause ol the significant iuinian and fiscal 
resources directed to these activ ities, they must be ic-cngi- 
nc-ered to lot us on student learning. In this sense, orienta- 
tion must be thouglit ol as the primary soc ial and academic 
integrating experience lor newcomers and advising must 
empii.isi/e c*duc ationaI planning and the skills nc*c*dc*d \n 
produce an academic plan that will leali/.e tlie student s 
educ ational and pc-rsonal goals as vv c*ll as the institution s 
e.\(Pcc lations 

D.ila on the* imp.ict ol out-ol-c l.iss c*\pc*ric*iic vs on suicient 
iearmng and development are needed to improve tlic*se and 
oihei pn)giams and senates, as well as to denionsti.ite tlie 
impoiianc e ol out-ol c lass environments in enhancing .stu- 
dent learning. I hese data can also be used to lielp sliift the 
locus — especially lor student affairs stall— Irom what .seivices 
and programs are [provided lo what students are learning and 
liovv they are tievehrping In addition, tills inibrmation tan 
be used t«> doaiment the contributions ol the* out-of-class 
env ironment to tiie many goals and values ol an institution. 

I in*illy. information iiliout how students use their time 
Ivvond the classroom can be a barometer of the extent to 
which faculty and staff use I Pest [Practices In undergraduate 
education (Chit kcrlng and Cianison IW). for example, clus- 
ters of Items from the College Student Ilxperienc es 
Ouestionnaire (Pace IW)) reveal the amount of time and 
c*nerg\ stuclc*nts demote lo interactions with faculty, peers, 
and active learning, activities known lo be directly linked lo 
student learning < Kuh, Wsper and Pace P;‘;s. Pace IWSi 
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5 . Develop a common view of what matters** 
in undergraduate education 

Many dcfinilions cxisl ot wlial tonsliUUcs learning (l int her 
1985) in pan this explains wliy laeully eunlinually debate 
the most impoilant oiilconies ol undergiaduale ediu alion. 
Siuii debates are liealthy il tliev lead to examinations ol 
time-honored approaclies to undergraduate eduealion lliai 
are less protlitelive (e.g.. leeture) than otlier approaches 
(e.g , atliw learning) anti of the mental models that rein- 
Ibree these less produeti\e Ix'haviois. Mental models are 
‘tacit assumptions (inu|uesiioned belieis behind all decisions 
and actions) and hidden cultures (shared but unwritten rules 
lor each member s lH*lia\ ior) ^Kilmann 1984. jv 8) that 
sliape the way people [')ercei\e the world and altc‘ci how 
lht‘V heha\e (Setige 1990>. .Most jieople are unaware ol their 
mental moclels and how they intluenec* their Ix‘ha\ ior. 

I-acuity. stair, and students have dillerent mental models 
(Senge 1990) ol what is important in undergraduate learning 
and personal dc*\ c iopmenl. I hat is, w hat a faculty tnember 
\aiues most ma\ clillei gteatly trom those of stall members 
and students. l)isco\ering these modc*ls and tlx* assumptions 
and values they represent is necessary it laeulty. ac aclemk 
administiat(.rs, and student affairs stall are to collaborate 
sucx essfully to enhance student learning. 

1 igures I, 2, and 5 illustrate the mental models of laciiliv, 
student aff.nis stall, and liist-\c*ar tradition. il-age students. 
‘I'hese models are abstract represent. itions ot grouf^s ot jx‘o- 
ph‘ ‘1 hev ha\e not been empiric .ill\ \.ilidated .md are pie 
sonteci to stimulate disi ussions among f.tiulty. si. ill. and 
students dial c.m st*t the stage for the collal')orali\ c‘ elloHs 
necessaiy to c reate effeclixe learning en\ ironments. .Also, 
some individuals are not represented by llie model lor their 
group. I'or example, faculty may differ by discipline in terms 
ol how they think about learning ( .Austin 1990; Kuh and 
W hitt 1988). .More th.m one student model is nci'ded t<» 
.lecominodate the nianv dilfercmt types ot sluckmls (e g , lull 
time* ir.idition.il age sc*nior studcaits; 5S-yc*ar-old studc*nts 
t. iking one class). By comparing the models side In side the 
clillereiues become more obvious m the ways laeully. Mall, 
.ind siudenis think about what is important in unclergr.idu.ite 
edixation and begin to expl.mi wby collaboration and com 
mumc .ition arc* sometimes dii lie till even i bough peo|>le ma> 
b.ixe similar aspiiatton*' !oi then students 
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Most people 
are unaware 
of their mental 
models and 
how they 
influence their 
behavior. 





items listed in tlie core of the models are most 
important to the respective group. 7'he further from the core, 
the less imponant or valuable the aeti\'ily. For example, 
laculiy lend to locus on the curriculum and those programs 
and .seiAices that suppon classroom acii\iiies (figure I) (L. 
rpcrali. personal communication. January 199s). The guid- 
ing assumption is that what matters in undc*rgraduale educa- 
tion occurs |')riniarily in the classroom. Student affairs .staff 
lend to focus on programs and seivices that emphasize stu- 
dents s(Ki<il Welfare needs and foster psycho-social clcwel- 
opment (figure 2). A guiding assumption of this model i:» 
that the oiil-of-cla.ss experiences of .students make consider- 
able contributions to the desired outcomes of college. 

Figure 3 suggests that students' concerns and interests 



FIGURE 1 

WHAT MATTERS IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
FACUX'n^ MENTAL- MODEL 
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(Jitter from those of the faculty and student aft airs staff. 
Important to .students are such matters as grades, making 
and keeping friends, being accepted by peers, olitaining the 
credentials to gel a good job, and learning how to lake care 
of ihemseK es and manage their time. They lend to focus 
lews on activities and ser\ ices considered important by either 
faculty' or student affairs staff unless the\’ recogni/.e a need 
for such .services (figure 

Acknow ledging the existenc e of ditfereni mental models, 
and the assumptions on w hich they luv based, is a necessarv 
step toward developing a shared language and institutional 
\ision ot w hat mattc*rs to stuclc*nt lc*arning. lioih a common 
language and a shared \ ision are essential if faculty and siatt 
aie t<» moii\.iie siudenis to ap|)h wliai they are learning in 



FIGURF. 2 

WHAT MATTERS LN UNDERGRADUATE EDLICAl'ION 
STUDENT AFFAIRS MENTAL MODEL 
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class to llicir li\cs ivyorul llic classroom (and \ itv \'c*rsa) 
and to gel students to rctlcct on, and integrate, their class- 
room and oui-ol-class experiences. I his means members of 
various groups must learn liow members ol' other groups 
think and how to communicate more effectively with iliem. 
Faculty members, administrators, staff, and students also 
must tievelop a shaied undeisi.mding ol what connotes 
(jualitv in undergraduate education, inc luding its indices. 
Such indices may inc lude measures of the learning climate, 
c|ualil\ ol leaching, student outcomes, and olhcT factors that 
are essc*nii.tl to creating an ethos of learning throughout the 
» ,uiipus 



FIGURE 3 

WHAT iVUTTERS IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
irNDERGRADUATE STUDENT (AGE 18-23) 
MENTAL MODEL 
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6 . Attempt to shape the student culture in 
ways that will foster responsible behavior 
and valued outcomes of college 

r.sing promisini» praakvs from llic a*sc:ircii on iciuhin.u aiic! 
Ic*aininj4 and developing a sliared \ i^i()n an<.l eollal^oraiive 
working arrangements among faeiiliy and stall .ire nc*eessar\ 
hut in.siirikienl eoiKiilioiis loi enlianc ing sUKienl learning 
Keen llie nn)sl amhilious. eleganlly di*signed iiistiiniK in.ii 
renewal siralegN' will tall shoil it the siudeiii eultua’ is not 
addressed. Tiie ahililx ol iiisiiuuinnal leaders to reeogni/^.’ 
and untiersiaiui dillereiues among intlividiial sUKlenls and 
siudeiil i uluires sedans to enharue their ellet li\ eness m 
working w ith siiKienis aiul lomnuinieating desirable tom- 
nuiniiy siaiulartls 

SUideiil ^. iiluiiX' exerts a sigmlu ant intUieiue on mam 
aspects ot <olkge hie iiu hiding wh.il a student learns 
because* It determines the kinds ol people' with whom one 
spends lime and the values and attitudes to which oik' is 
exposc'd (Ikurd P)»S.S; Weidman 19«st). When an insiiuiiion 
allows siucleiits (o determine llie nature ot social and ai a 
demie relations, the inthic-nee ot peers on siudc*nt behavior 
increase's t W ilson .\s a le'sult. the e'Xi'iectations. atli- 

tude-s. and values that c haraeleri/e student cultures mav or 
mav not he congruent with those ot the tacullv. Indee'd. 
there IS ev ideiue that at some eolle'ges and univei siUe s the 
dominant siudc-nt culluivs have Ix-conie c’stianged Ironi tlte 
inie*llc*c t'ul hie’ ol the* institution titorovvit/ Moliatl 

IWV. 

lor e’xample. at some institutions students devote levver 
than tiiive hours pe*r d.iv outside ol c lass to their studies 
t\larchese Wolt. Schnul/. and klhs At the* 

I imersitv ol Missouri at (dlumhia. attendance at large lec- 
ture* classes averages about on percent, a prohleni common 
to many other large unive*rsities K! Sc ht< *c*cler. pe*rsonai 
comnuimcation. [ehmarv Jl Studc*nts vv ho {oin social 

traternilic's are disadv antaged m tc*rms ot I'trst-war gams m 
cognitive comple\it\ * I\is( arella. l.dison. W hitt et .il In 
press) and humanitarianism ( Pasc an*lla. I.disou. \oia et .d 
In press), riiese unec|iiivocal findings coupled with the data 
that show that while male lralernil\ members engage in 
binge drinking to a grealc-r extent titan any oilier stueleni 
gioiip t Wei hsier personal comiminualinn. August A ‘ 
make’ It clear that msiiiuiM »iis diould prohibit iu*w students 
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from joining mkIi groups a \ k*asi until aIkT their first year of 
follegc. 

I'.\ cn insiituiion.s that atliat t large nunihers of commuting 
students mu>" contend w iili student cultures that ma\' he 
antithetical to w hat the institution is tr\ ing to accoinplisli. 
l or example. Weis ( p;sS) found that the African American 
student culture at an urban community college essentially 
insured that the* \ asi majority of Atncan American students 
would leturn to scju.did living conditions comparable to 
those from which they came. It is tile culture that students 
jiroduce within the college that makes a significant contribu- 
tion to low ‘siKcess rales in iradilional academic terms and 
the reproduction ol a social siruclure that is strikingly 
unecjual by class and race" <V\eis IWs, p, 1S9) 

faculty and olliers can inlluence the student culture, at 
le ast indirectly, for example, faculty shape student behavjpr 
outside the c lassmnm through their recjuirements for^ckws 
and their inieraciions w ith students inside and outside the 
classroom. I 1 k*\ also influence mduvclU the nature of rela- 
tions among suidenis when ihe\ use lecture methods exclu- 
si\cl\ and retjuire students to work indejiendentK (winch 
tends to foster c ompc'iition ) or us^* a \ariel\ of tec linicjues 
appropriate* to the learning goals and sc*iiing such as active 
learning through small group work (which |iromoies coop- 
eration 1. 

I nic-ss smdc*nts arc- willing to work harder, and then 
pc'cTs endf>rse an expanded range of el fort, attempts to 
inc rease learning productiv ity w ill meet vviili only limited 
success. A key factor, then, in enhanc ing insiiuuional pro- 
♦ lucliviiy and student learning is dc*v c*|o|nng strategies that 
counter the conforming influence of the student culture that 
often ciicllilc‘*^ a low amount of el foil be* directed l<) acadc*m- 
ic ac tiv ilic's ( I luglies. Pecker and Ciec*r bXiJ; Kuh. In press), 

Reconmiendations for Various Groups 
At many insiiiuiions. siudc*nl iitliiiis prolc‘ssi( juals are field 
responsible lor the (juality of oui-ol-dass living and learning 
V nv in MuiK in'* llowevei. It IS clear Irom the researdi on oul- 
ol class learning experiences that all memlvrs of a college* 
or umversiiv comnnmitv contribute dircvilv or mdirecllv to 
sludeni m\ o|\ eineni m c*duc alionallv purposeful activities 
bevond the classroom for this re.ison we begin vvith recom- 
mendations for those* who ic*ncl to be less involved in pro- 
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molini; oul-ot-da^s karning l')Ut wlioso Icadcrsliip and o>iii- 
miuiK-nt arc nccc.ssar\' tn trcaling ilic l\ pc of seamless Icarn- 
in>» cnvironmcnis dost rilvcl in lliis report. 



Govertiing boards 

I1ic cxpeeiacions and resj’)onsihiliiics of i»o\ erninj.^ lioards 
depend lo a great extent upoii tlie tratliiions. context, and 
complexity of the institution. In most institutions tliey are 
c'Xpecled lo r*nsc and steward institutional resources, 
appoint and cwaluaic* the j^c-rlornumcc* ol institutional k\uU 
ers. establish institutional goals and ewaluale pr >gress 
toward those goals, stimulate* iiislilutional ic*newal. and seiAc* 
a.s a biidge as well as a buffer to the external en\ ironmc*nl 
t'ra\ l(M‘ IW). In caiiying out ihc*sc* ic*sponsibililic*s. go\em- 
ing hoards direc tly and indirc'clly intiuence siudent learning 
and peis«>nal dc*\ eiopnieni outside the c Lissrooin. 

I'or example. go\erning boards api'irow the* insiiuition's 
lornial mission statement. I he board can make* a strong 
statement about the imj'ioiianee ot lite outside* the* ciassnu mu 
hy empi'iasi/.ing unelergraduate education and ac know k*dg- 
ing the mutual shaping of in- and oui-ol-c lass c*xpc*rie*nees 
on student le*arning and pe*isonal de‘\ c*lopnie*ni. (ioe ermng 
hoards can have* a posuicc* inlluenii* on suiclc*nt lik* by jiro- 
\ iding strong. suj')pnni\e statements about the* impoil.ince ol 
high-(|ualiiy. oui-ol -class learning opporuimiie*s to attaining 
tile* institution s |')urpose*s and allocating re*source*s i< j c ie*ate 
and m*nnt 4 iin suc h oj>pominitic*s. c 'io\ c‘rmng hi unis also 
inlluenee student le^irning (uitside* the* elassroom b\ .ipiiroc- 
ing policies ranging from libraiy hciurs and tlie* a\ailabilit\ ol 
tecliiiologx . to the institution s position on dn ersiic Other 
hoard actions ineiucle* encouraging (or discour.iging) student 
participation in iiisiituiioiKil go\c*riKince stmetures (recall 
tli.it sludeiils benefit in the areas ol piactical and inleriiei 
sonal conipc*tc*ncc* from suc h activities) and participating 
the*nise*he*s in sUiclenl-c eilteie*cl actnitic*s (c*g.. ilc*w s|uclc*iH 
con\oc alions. comnie*iieenic*ni. mentoring programs, discus- 
sion groups on topics ol importance to students). 

( )n occasion. go\c*rmng hoards c*nac t polic u*s ih.n ha\c 
unintended negati\c* c‘onse(iuencc*s for out-of-c lass learning 
lor example*, apjiroMng anc illarx lee inc re.isc*s in order !(» 
<>j|sc*t shontalN m tuition re\c*iuic*s ma\ Imiit student .icc c ss 
to piugi.uns and ,nli\ilic*s that were once .in miegr.ii pan ol 
the uiideigiaduate covumculai c ollegiate r\peric*n« v 
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Additional steps that governmi^ hoards can take to loster 
student learning outside the classroom include: 

1. Requesting data on process indicators and outeonies that 
are consistent with the guidelines for assessnic*nt 

disc ussed prev iously in this report; 

2. Asking (or mioniiation from students directly aliout how 
they spc*ncl t(ic*ir time and what the\ gain from tlieir exix*- 
nenc'es outside the classroom; 

c:hallenging fac ultv leaders and staff to niodily core func- 
tions and i^rocesses that will help create an ethos of 
lc*arnmg tliroughout the insnuition. and 
I. Miring a president who values undergraduate education 
and who lias high expectations for student, (acuity, and 
stair perlormance. inside and outside the classroom. 

President 

As with capiains 0 } industn . the* prc‘sidc*nt with the siqiport 
o( governing hoard and cabinet memiKTs estahlish goals, 
priorities, and policies tor tlie core activities in which iheir 
organization emgages. ‘Kiese include among other things 
researc h. undergraduate and often graduate teael.ing, and 
serv ice to the communitv As the keeper ot the institution s 
vision, tile prc'sident is tlic* symholic lc*aclcT lor all institution- 
al stakeholclers. Mow. where, and to what ends the presi- 
dent spends time mlluence what memhers of the institution 
think Is valuc*d and vcortli doing — including the cjuality of 
student learning and development opportunities outside the 
< lassroom (Kuh el al. 1991). I'his suggests that the degree to 
w hi( h student lc*arning outside* the classroom vv ill he valucxi 
hy the institution is a (unction of the amount of attention the 
president gives to these issues wlien talking with the [^res.s. 
governing hoard, state legislators, and other groups. To he 
persuasive* on these topics the president must have accurate 
inlormation about students and tlieir c \periencc*s 

In many cases, teaching, research, and service are the 
three primary missions of a college. T he president should 
umvey institutional priorities to tlie hoard, and have detailed 
plans that outline how spec ilic goals and oh|ecti\es w ill 
have an impact on student learning outside the classroom. 

I his means the president must make it c lear to the c liiel 
hudgel officc'r lliat aoidemu goals lead hudgelarv exfiendi 
tmc's. IK »i s Ke V eisa 



Recognizing ihai ciiffcreni student cuitiires exist, the presi- 
dent should charge specific groups (e g., fraternity advisers, 
minority .student affairs staff) to monitor how institutional 
policies and practices mirror what the educational mission 
statement states as integral to the success of all its students, 
rile contributions of certain groups (e g., student affairs) to 
high-quality, out-of-class c'Xperiences are often in\ isihlc to 
the casual ol'isen er. I heir important work i-^ reflet ted in 
institutional safety nets and efforts to leach and suppoH 
Students to do — and learn — things for themselves. Tliat tliis 
work often goes unnoticed by faculty and even students 
themselves does not mean that it should go unrecognized or 
unrew arded. A president w ho v alues out-of-class contrilni- 
tions fretjucntly celei'irates this work, not only through pub- 
lit kudos, but also In making sure that tliese people have a 
cabinet-level voite to inllueiue institutional policy. 

Other activities that presidents can undertake to promote 
student learning outside the t lassrooni in< hide 

1. Annually reminding the governing board and acadenm 
administrators about the v alue of out-of-t lass experieiu es 
to student goals and tiie institution's mission; 

2. Talking with students on a regular basis in venues iliat 
acknowledge the importance of life outside the 
classrc x >iii; 

fi. Holding the student affairs unit accountable for articulat- 
ing and responding to students oul-ot -c lass needs 
(National Association of .Student Personnel Administrators 
.ind 

I W hen approj'iriate, enc ouraging external siakeholdcas to 
support, morally and financially, out-of-c lass programs 
and serv ices that serve educational purposc‘s. 

Academic admin ist ralors 

'(he provost or senior academic officer is a key plaver in 
fostering a spirit of collaboration Ix'tvveen academic’ «md 
student affairs and in encouraging faculty to acknowledge 
the importance of life outside the classroom to achieving die 
institution s educational objec tives and student's educational 
and personal goals. All loo often, in-class and out-of-class 
le.iriiing are fierceiwd as discrete and se[i«irale from the 
academic mission (Kuli. Shedd, .ind Whitt b)S“'). N'arious 
factors, such as changing laculiv reward systems (Mowen 
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Lintl StiuislcM' 19S()), cncoiira>;c liKuity hil'IhIkts lo isolate 
iheiiiseKes from siudenis olii of class, contril'niling lo the 
perception that academic and nonacademic aspects ol'stu- 
Lients’ lives are separal>le. vviih the former clearlv more 
imporrani than the latter. 

Senior academic officers are in a stralc*i»ic position to 
shape an institutional ethos that values learning; outside the 
c lassroom. .\n important role is to teac h new faculty, admin- 
istrators. and staff al^out institutional values regarding stu- 
dent learning outside the classroom. By recommending that 
new student orient ition include more intellectual activ ides 
teg., small group facultv - or staff-lead discussions of 
recjuired summer readings) and encouraging students to 
become involvc'd in departmental organizations, the* academ- 
ic dean sends powerful messages about what college is 
about and creates appropriate expectations for both new 
students and fac uiiy. I)e[xiriment c hairs can make new fac - 
ultv members aware of the importance of out-of-c la.ss con- 
tacts with students to student satisfaction and persistence 
( I into 199 S). hat other messages can ac.idc*mic .tdmiiustr.i- 
lors send to facultv about involvc*ment with students after 
class and the role of out-of-class learning opponunities in 
fulfilling the institutional mission? 

To c reate those conditions under w hic h student learning 
i>est occurs, academic administrators might consider; 

1. Revising tenure and promotion policies in order to recog- 
nize fac ultv involvvment vvitli students in oul-of-class 
settings te g., serving as advisers to student organizations, 
working vviih undc*rgraduates mi oui-of-class projects); 

1 . .\ssessing the* c*\lent to vv hic li acadcanic sui^i’iort serv ices 
are meeting the needs of all students ;mcl are c onijiatiblc* 
w ith the institution s mission .md philosophv: 

Appointing fac tillv membc'rs to student life committees 
and student affairs staff to ticadcaiiic .if fairs committees 
and task forces; 

\ Establishing strong communication links between aca- 
deniK and studc*nt affairs; ;md 
Hiring learnmg-eeniered fac ulty members. 

Faculty 

l ac uhv probahiv liavi* as nuu h inliuencv on out -of -class 
le.ii mng env nnnmcnts as anv ( ttlier gn uip e\v hiding stu- 
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cicnis clKiiisc‘i\X'S. This is iKxausc liiL'y (JclcriiiiiK^ in large 
pan liow nuich suiclenls study by ilie amount ol aeademie 
work lliey assign .tnd w hat learning resources in aLldilion to 
the course text are needetl to complete assignments (e.g.. 
lii^raiT. study gnaips). This is why learning-centered laculty 
are critical to creating seamless learning en\ ironiiients. 
Learning-centered laculty view undergraduates as active 
partners in learning rather than empty vessels to he Hlk‘d. 
riiey exhibit an ititelleclual iiuiuisim eness that is 
contagious, tlierel^y creating a sense ol wonder and exc ite- 
ment in their students l liey lia\c* high expectations lor stu- 
dent peiiormant e. and t hallenge students to disct)\ er and 
use their inlellecUial and soeial capabilities by using the 
insiiuilion''' resources for learning to lull advantage <e.g.. the 
libraiT. cultural eveiils. and work opportumiies both on and 
otl tlie camjxis) Tliey recogni/c* that. Tor most students, 
knowledge* must he a[)piic*cl to lie* useful and relevant. Lot 
this reason, learmng-c entered lac uliy memliers design 
assigniiicnis and class projc'cts that help students pui poscliil- 
ly integrate in-class knowledge* vvith lhc*ir oul-or-class lives 
(Kuh el ai. IWl ). 

It is not surprising dial scu h oulc >mc*s as acaclemic skills 
are assoc iated inrrc*(juc*nlly w ith oui-cil-c lass c \pc*ric*iicc*s. 
conifiared vv ilii other oulc{)mc*s. such as auioncimy and con- 
fidence At the same lime, it is disappointing that know ledge 
.ippiicalion is not olten assoc iatc*d with oul-ol -class aclivitic*s 
('ollc-giate environments ( |tc*r mniimeralile opportumiies to 
use inrormation obiaiiied iVoni main couiscs ol siuclv (e g., 
political science, psydiology. sociologv ) in dealing with llic* 
prolilems and c !iallc*ngc*s ol daily lilc*. Ciourse assignments 
should encourage suidents to e.\lc*ncl their understandmg 
hevond the* priman text .ind lectures, and recjuire them to 
Use* canijiiis learning resource s — the lihrarx. llic* museum, 
the theater, convocations, ancl special lectures — hy working 
them into class assignmc*nls lo encourage* more* know ledge 
application, laculty could siaiciiirc* assignmc'iiis that rc*(|Uirc‘ 
suidenls to illustrate how they are using c lass malc*rial in 
other area*' ol their li' es Lor c*\ample. lac tiltv c an promote* 
v\ av s to addrc*ss currc*ni insiiiuiional-soc ic*lal issues m liie 
curriculum (e g., asking siudc*nls in business courses to work 
on case studies ackkessing itislitulional financial issuc-s or 
soc it*tal I oiicenis al M mt tin* linaiic iiig ol higher c*duiaiion> 

In an inln)ductor\ philosopliv courseal l..uiham ( .ollc*ge 
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toaisin>» on sexual ecliits, suitlents aiv asked lo locale sever- 
al articles ahoul aHirnialive action, annotate two that take 
dilTerent points oi view, and relate them lo their own ethical 
positions. •Another in I'.S. Iliston- asks students to examine 
primar> materials on slave lile or the abolition . . . tonipare 
iliem with their text s treatment ot the suhjetts, and to write 
their own briel accounts ol the issues or events" (Ilrickson 
arul Strommer 1991, p. 131)- Such assignments encourage 
Students to both prepare* Tor class and to dev elop better 
librarv' researt h skills, skills that can be used in other areas 
ol lile (e.g.. how to find inibrmaiion on a sfiecific topic). 

■Many ol the pedagogic al advantages that otvur naiurall) 
in experiential learning to leae h higher order learning skills 
can be ailificially created in academic learning caivironments 
(Angelo and Ciross 1993) In a course* in laniily studies, an 
instructor dev ised an exercise lo give students an opportuni- 
ty to experience* what it is like* lo be a primarv caretaker. 

I'ac h student was giv en an egg and told lo “take caiv of it" 
and lo return it in one piece at the next class. Hiose vvlio 
did would receive extra credit. Sludc*nts returned w ith a 
variety ol experic*ncc*s to share, which allowed students and 
the instructor lo make* concrete links to kc*y [loinis from the 
assigned rc*adings on carelaking ( 1-rickson and Strommer 
1991). 

\^y assigning cooperative learning tasks, faculty inlluence 
the* student culture by asking siudc*nls to work togellier afler 
class (CioodselL Mahc*r, and Tinio 1992). For e\am[')le, learn- 
ing communilic*s arc* attemiMs to resiruciure curriculum by 
linking courses around a common theme* and enrolling .stu- 
dents as a self-contained cohort group. In addition to taking 
c kisses iogc*lhc*r ihev arc* c‘ncouraged to connect <*\plicillv 
ideas and disciplines Such learning communiltes c reate a 
sense of grouji identity, cohesion, purjiose, self-c*stec*m, 
sensitiv ity and respec t for oihc*rs. and imi'iroveci communica- 
tion and w riting skills In addition, increases in persistence 
and acliieveinent are linked with panic ipation in learning 
t ommunilies ( .MacClregor 1993. finlo 199 i; l inio. Kusso. 
and Kadel 199 i ) 

Heejuiring studc*nls to work together in groups that meet 
outside* the classroom also helps create a psychological 
sc*nse of communitv by intertw ining out-of-c lass activities 
with an academic course and can contribute to leelings of 
sup[*Jort among participants. Ihis support, in turn, allows 
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faculiy anti sialf lo t*ngagf iht* partitipanis in moiv tliallfiij;- 
ing acatlfniic work anti lo >tl titar t*\pt*t laiions lor h.ow 
slutlcnis art* lo spcntl ihfir liint* oulsitlt* llit* t lasM’ooin. In a 
sUkIv on iht* fxptTiciKfs of t( )innumiiy tollfgt* siutlfnls, 
Okim. Sandlfr, anti Baumann l IWS) foimtl lliai icatlitTs 
inv()lvt*mt*ni wiili j’>osili\ t* school c\ t*nis Booslctl ilit* jiosilivc 
feelings assotialctl with lhal t*\cni and int ivasctl suitlcnis 
salisfaclion wiili die collegiait* experientt*. Daia from llit* 
Ilanartl Asscssiiifiil Seminars suggest dial slutlenis in suid\ 
groups tlo heller at atlemieally anti are more engagetl llian 
slutienls working eillier alone or in large giouj^s (laglil 
IWJ) Sut h groujis, when loi inetl \\ ilh di\ t*rst* grouj') mem- 
bers, may helji retiute alienalion lor siutlenls ol color and 
also cidianie human imdersianding iSmiih B)^)0) 

In atldilion lo using lechnolog\ and intli\ itlually patetl 
learning, fat ully niighl tonsitlei re\ ising class assignmenis so 
thal ihey are more relevant lo slutlenis liv es and their learn- 
ing goals while al die same lime ensming approjii iaie cover- 
age ol material anti inielleclual inlegriiy. Iiisieati ol 
suggesting long term jxipers, which encourage plagiarism 
and support those who operate leriii j'>aper companies, alier- 
naiive melliotls ol lihiary research can he devclopetl (I'arher 
in i'.nckson and Siromnier I9dl). 

laic ouraging slutlenis lo work logellier anti lo apjily llieii 
learning bevond die classroom is noi onlv benefic ial lor 
slutlenis (McKeadiie el al. hui il also pavs off for 

faculty I Johnson. lohnson. anti Smith IddI). learning pro- 
tluc liviiv in« leases since academic work is simc lined to 
extend lx*yontl die classroom. In addition, cooperaiivc 
learning lends to iiKittise die henelkial relaiionsliips ilial 
Idrm among latuliy IVoni various deparinienis, across 
seiiools. .ind helween atademic and supj'iorl divisions. Bv 
working with sludeiil alTairs staff, for example, lac ullv c an 
extend their ability to shape the learning env ironmenl well 
bevond the classroom (e g., fac ulty in residence programs, 
integrating volunteer serv ice vviiii c lassroom aeiiviiies) 
Organi/alional barriers start lo break down, resulting in an 
instiuitioiial environment heller .ihle lo meet die leiUning 
needs of siudenls 

('hiss attendant e reciuiremenis and polic it s warr.uil 
rev iew As mentioned earlier, when students do not go lo 
t lass. (It dunk dial g< mig u > c Liss is m >i imp< »iumi. this has a 
ilegalive elicit on the out-ol-dass t*iiv ironmeiil m tiuil siu 
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lIlmUs ha\ c' loo iiuidi IVcl* tinic on ilicir lumcls, Moivowr. ihc 
insiiuiiion makes a sialcmeiii al')oui the relatix e imporumee 
ot learning when il iloes not make it dear to siudenis that 
elass work is a liigli priorilv . At the same lime, somelliing 
must oeeur in dass iliai makes it worth the siULleni s lime to 
pariidpaie. The use of atli\e learning ledinicjues ariLl, 
ecjually important, eonneaing material covered in a course 
to hie outside the classroom, is key. 

Most imporlam, faculty must challenge the nouns that 
discourage meaningful contact between faculty and students 
bevond the dassioom (Kuh 19911')). At many institutions, 
students and faculty seem to lia\e si ruck an iiTiplicit bargain 
that says, in effect, “you leave me alone and I will leave you 
alone. ' Ia)i faculty, this “disengagement coni[XKt“ has been 
encouraged by reward systems that fa\or resea rdi o\er 
leaching, by the increasing size of insiiiuiions, and by the 
status attainment phenomenon whereby leadiing institutions 
attempt to become more like research uni\'ersities (Kuh el 
al. 1991). I'he student side of the bargain is motixated by the 
fact that, fdi' too many students, a meaningful college experi- 
ence does not inducle dexelopmeni of the intellect or inter- 
action with faculty 'id be successful in this effort, facullx’ 
must become familial' w ith ways of encouraging siuclenis 
inic'llectuallv to examine* ihc‘ir ihinking and their relaiion- 
shifTs between ihinking, feeling, and the practical competen- 
cies that must be integrated to clcx cloj') the whole student. 

As Ikixter Magolda ( 1992b) obsened: 

( ntil shuioUs fivi that irhat thtjy think has s<i))ic raliditw 
It is inipnssih/c for them to ricir themseli'cs as cafahlc of 
crmstractin^i* k)nnr}c(ly,c. . . . Speaking in their oirn i‘ok e 
throni*h class i}irolreniefit. eralnatUm tedniUfiies. leader- 
ship opportunities^ a) id peer intenu tiinis helped students 
c 0///C' to see themselves as sources (f knoii ledi^e ( j'). .^"b), 

\\ hen talking with students, facultv should emphasi/e 
intc*lleclual matters and course material. While some relaxed 
comersaiion may be necessaiT to dex elop rapj^ort ancl trust, 
student learning seems to be enhanced xxhen fac iiltr mem- 
bers engage students intellectually and relate their in- and 
oui-of -class experiences to the mission and educational pur- 
poses of the institution or to students' ec!uc*ilional and oca- 
tional goals. “Students xvill be more likeix to learn to think 
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a*flcvti\ c*ly wiicMi iliis insiiuitional goal is comimmicaicd in 
many insiiiunonal conicxis. with multiple opporiunities in 
both cLiiTicular and coeurriciilar sellings lo learn aiut prae- 
liee lliiiiking skills" (King and Kitchener I99a, p. iaO). 

The climate ol the academic depariiiient is impoilant 
(l eldman and Newconih I9h9; Jacobs l9Sh). especially for 
suidents al nietropoliian iiisiiiuiions and community colleges 
whose priinan' coniaci w ith ihe insiiluiion is ihe c lassic )oni 
(Kuh. Vesper, and Kiehhiel I99a). The major Llepannieiil 
represenis an important soc ial and inielleclual suhen\ iron- 
ment Idi the siudeni w hen ii c’licourages frc^iueni contacts 
among jx-ers with similai’ academic and career inieresis 
(i\iscare!la and I'eren/ini 1991 ) 

otliei' suggestions toi- tacull\ include: 

1. Designing methods to e\aluaic^ students' ability to inte- 
grate’ i«vc lass and oul-ol-class c'xjieriences: 

1. Making certain that siudc*nis c IcmiK understand w hat is 
exjx'ctecl ot ihcMii with ivgard to using institutional 
resource’s lor learning (e.g.. the library, academic assis- 
tance ccMiter). the most enecii\e ways to study, and 
expectations (or the amount ol lime recjuired tor each 
class; and 

3- Mruciunng assignments so that students must relleci on 
thc’ir oui-of-class c*\|')cMiencc*s. such as asking students to 
keep a learning log' o( how class male-rial is rele\ant 
their lives beyond the* c lassroom. 

Student affairs administrators 

Many heliew that student attairs stall |')l;i\- a key role in 
promoting student in\ol\emeni in educationalK purposelul 
acii\ ilie.s beyond the classroom (American Clollege Perse )niic‘l 
Association 199 t; Lo\e 199^). 

iho I fu reusing sizatj insliliilinns and chanjL>injii cxpccia 
iinns J(tr facnlly siijn>csl that student ({(fa i}^ staff a) i nuniy 
camlmscs ttiay l)lay (ui intrcasi^iy^ly inominent rnic. . . . 
Indeed at some iarji^e institiitions. student affai}^ staff 
hare Ix'come the (\e lac to earetakxns of the mideviiradnate 
cxfxTiencc. Ahniy irith a fenai her hi[>hly I'isthle adniinis- 
traUn's and a shrinhinjLi fnifnherofstndent-eentered facu/ 
ty niemhefs, student affairs staff nhfdel hair students 
should handle ohlliiatious, ohportnnities. and resptnisihilh 
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lies Ifi cm cicculcffiic cunmiiitiHy. Siiiclcni ciffaii's slq/farc 
more likely them facility members to he present ditnji}* the 
many "teachable' moments that occur out of the dass- 
r(H)}}i and are in a better position to encoii rape students to 
take ad ran tape (f si uh moments ( Kiili ui nL 199 1 , i”). 3^1)- 

As 11 K*nii( >111x1 Lniiiici, si in I cut nHnirs sUilT inI]iiciKv ilial 
IraL'iion of iindcr>»radiiau*s who actively pariidpale in ilic 
lomial, instiiuiionaily sponsoixxi exiraciirriculum, siidi as 
sludcnl gouTiimenl and ivsidencx* hall jirograiiis. However, 
tewxM' siudenis lotlay are iinohed in ihose aelivilies. 

11ie key lask is (f)r suiLleni alfairs in pamiershij') with the 
taciilly lo Loiiple more lighlK' ihe (.‘onneelions between llie 
c im ic iiluiii and out-or-dass life. This means ihai student 
allairs stall must understand their insiiuuion's mission and 
L'diK’aiional jiurposes and how the eurrieuluni is organized 
lo address these educational puifioses. In addition, they 
nuisi be able lo desc ribe how oui-ol-ciass environments and 
events complement the institutional mission and the learning 
goals ol siudenis. Student allairs siail must also be able lo 
explain lo faculty and others (siudenis, parents) how life 
beyond the dassioom can help faculty attain their instruc- 
tional objectives and the institution's [purposes, ‘riiis means 
that student affairs must collect current data about students 
(e.g., characteristics, altitudes, needs, and activities) includ- 
ing the ways in which students spend their oul-of-elass time 
and share this information with the president, governing 
hoard, faculty, academic administrators, and the students 
themselves. 

h'or this reason, student affairs stall must be knowledge- 
able about outcomes assessment, and should collaborate 
with assessment specialists and other agents to design ways 
ioi incoipoialing oui-ot-c!ass ex[')eriences into comprcdien- 
sive strategies to determine the impact ol college. T'or exani- 
|'>le. studies that altempl to link various oul-ol -class 
c‘Xpc‘ric‘nces (e g.. v<»luniarisn.. siiu’eni governnu*nt , on- 
c'ampus job) with specific outcomes would be useful U) 
ati. teLliling ageiKies loi anountabilitv puiposes. and lo 
institutional decision makers for program imi'iiovenicni pur- 
pf>ses 

As illustrated earlier in the review of the literature, learn- 
ing occurs in miiny dillerent settings, both on aiul off the 
campus (e g., residential units library, the university center. 
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cla.ssroom.s. faculty oHicx's, place of eiiii')loyiiK*iil). In a sub- 
stantial degree, the student ei..aire deteriiiinc*s what and 
how nuieh students learn. Student aliairs professionals ha\e 
the most contact with students and should he knowic‘dge- 
ahlc about the various student suhc iiltuies and thc*ii‘ influ- 
ence on the institution s c limates foi‘ learning. Studemt alTairs 
profe.ssionals must u.sc this knowledge to lethink the ratio- 
nale and design of progiams and ser\ iees and to suggest 
wavsthcT can more* effec ti\ely doeuinent the imi^aet ol their 
efforts and the eiiniculuin on students. This will ie<juiic* that 
stucient affairs staff examine their assunij')tions. e\[')c*c tations, 
goals, and j')hilosophies with an eye towaicl exjianding their 
j^oi tfolio of ehallengc*s and responsibilities to include high 
lc*\ c*ls of stucient learning and academic ac hie\ement as w ell 
as personal de\ eloj^ment. fust as faculty set c lear c*xpc*cta- 
lions w ith respect to stude-nt effort and [:)erformanc e in < lass 
so. too. should stucient affaiis staff' set exj^eetations foi' stu- 
dent in\()l\c*ment and standards t)utstde of c lass. 

Stucient affairs staff must clarify what the institution \ alues 
and translate the* \ a lues into heha\ ioral terms for life outside 
the ciassrooin. f-or example, suppose an institution sa\ stand 
realh means) that its students; (a) must prejiare lor e\ eiy 
class: (h) eomplele assignments in a timely lashion; and (c ) 
paitici[xite fully in classroom aeti\ities (National Association 
of Student IVTsonnel Administrators 199s). What is the role 
of student affairs in helping students mec‘t these exjieeta- 
tions? W hat c an stucient affairs do in collaboration with fac- 
ulty to encourage. Ccijole. and challenge students to de\otc* 
the necessaiy time and energy to these tasks, acejuire* the 
skills they nec*cl to succeed academically, and hc*l[') thc*ir 
peers to obtain resources (e.g.. lihraiy materials)? 

'lo maximi/e the benefits ol life outside the ciassioom. 
stucient affairs prolc*ssionals must use ellectn e teaching 
apf')roac hes in their interactions with students and monitor 
who gets in\‘oK ed in w hat l\ pe of acti\ ities to he certain 
.some stLidentsare not systematically excluded, 'riius. stucient 
affairs professionals must he prepared to work with students 
fiom a variety of backgrounds. I\*rsonnel must he grounded 
in theoiy and research that offer insight into stucient learning 
and personal de\elopment and the influence of the environ- 
ment on stucient pc*ridrmanc e and satisfaction. I hey must 
clarify expectations for students consistent v\’ith this knowl- 
edge base anti organize acti\ ities so that students rellect on 
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their cxjXMienccs in \\ay> to attain liie desired 

ouleomes. In addition, they should employ aeli\e k‘aming 
siraiegies. periodic ally assess the impact ol their etldrts on 
student perlorniance. and offer timely feedback to students 
alM)ut their behavior under various circumstances. 

Student affair.* stall could [')romote more knowledge 
application by asking studcaits on a regular basis to apply 
what they are learning in class to life outside the classroom. 

C Consider the residence hall director \\ ho routinely in\ ites 
Students during casual con\ersation to share the three or 
four most impoilant things they learned that week, or the 
student acti\ ities ach iser who challenges student leaders to 
apply material from tlieir political science, psycholog\'. and 
communications classes to the w'ork of their organizations. 
Suc h, encounters teach students how toe\aluate the rea.son- 
ing tliey see and hear including their own. Students w ho 
take part in eani[')U.s decision-making groups or piogram- 
ming boards should be challenged to reileci on the (|uality 
of their own judgments. Student genernment is another 
important \enue through w hich students learn the skills 
necessaiV' for eflecti\e citizenship. In order to make student 
go\ eminent c'specially meaningful, student affairs staff 
should encourage student leaders to make ccnricctions 
between their go\ernment exj')eriences and academic 
work, broader institutional and societal i,ssues, and personal 
needs. 

Student alfairs staff at residential campuses may employ a 
number of technicjues to create rich, engaging out-ol -class 
en\ ironments focused on learning. Of course, Ii\ ing in a 
residence hall does not necessarily ensure that students will 
benefit in the desired ways. 'I'his is because residential en\i- 
romnents can be either "isolating or stimulating and can 
promote academic achievemc'nt or rowcK' escapism, depend- 
ing on who the residents are and w hether they partake of 
the gr.>wth opj')ort unities around them (Chickering and 
Reisser 1993, p. tOO). 'Id enhance their impact, residence 
halls should be organized to create a focused study environ- 
ment (e.g., designated (juiet floors, using academic tutors, 
grouping students by academic major, and designing li\ing- 
learning centers) (Rascarella, Terenzini. and Mlimling 199‘t). 
Housing arrangements may be stmetured to encourage stu- 
dents to engage w ith others w ho share common academic 
mteixNts and majors, a passion lor service* .ictivities. or com- 






mon vocational interests. Small student groupings sinittured 
around common academic, ser\ ice, and work interests help 
to break down student isolation and anonymity, and 
increascMlie likelihood of significant engagement in academ- 
ic vv'ork that leads to gains in student learning. 

Other ways to increase the chances that living in campus 
residences will have the desiied impact include assigning 
roommates intentionally: using regulations, policies, and liall 
management procedures to foster development (e g., com- 
munity living contracts); remodeling or building new units 
that allow maximum participation and interaction; personal- 
izing living sp;ices; and inco'^porating activities and experi- 
ences that are directly linke^l to ;Kademic ex[:>eriences (e g., 
faculty fellows programs, poet 17 leadings, recitals) 
(Chickering and Keisser 1993; Kuh el al. 1991; Schroeder. 
Mahlc, and Assoeiales 199 i). 

Cacating human scale settings, irrespective of institutional 
size or physical harriers (e.g.. lack of facilities th;it allow 
people to come together), is ;in imj^oiiant condition in 
which student alfairs professionals ha\v a significant inllu- 
ence*. Large institutions ;md ('<^'mmuter institutions ha\e a 
number of challenges in this reg;ird. 

Smaller communitH s of students form more easily for 
students li\ ing in residence halls. Commuter students ;iIso 
need to he given iiie opportunity to naturally become a i')art 
ol small groups ot students, {nvobenieni in learning toni- 
munities. or enrolling students as cohou groups in courses 
centered around a common theme, is one way to create an 
on-going, small-group environment for commuters 
(C'jiickering and Keisser 1993). In addition, institutional poli- 
cies. practices, and expedations that encourage meaning! til 
involvement (for examj')le, retjuired p;irtit ipation in service- 
learning activities, faculty retjuirements for sm;ill groiij) dis- 
cussions outside of class), clearly communicate that t!ie 
in.stiiution values strong student interaction, irrespective oi 
the lack of resident e halls. 

I'or older, part-time, commuter stutlents. and those who 
may nave lamily members to care for, .student affairs ..tall 
can encourage students to become more engaged in their 
learning outride the tkiss by lashioning j^rograms and activi- 
ties that ivcognize the multiple commitments of these stu- 
denlsand iiklude theii signilic*uit otlicMs and family 
members in learning oppommities ( his may he 
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■Jccompli^lK’d lliroii^li dcsii^nalcd u\ciii> that olit‘r c'liild 
caa‘. and tlcwlopini; an cm ironnicnl iliai is welcoming lo 
^ludcnis aiKl ihcir lowxl ones. SpL'cil'ic iclcas incltKic arrang- 
ing wcckcnLl learning jiiogranis (lor example. "I low lo 
Paint.” ’’Si. lencx'-Made-l'iiii > gL’areci lor siudetiis children. 

W hile childivn are engaged in these weekend acti\ilies 
sUKk*nl-parenl.s can use the lihraa'. meet with academic 
advisers and counselors. oi‘ work with other students in 
siudv groups. Similar program'' can he arranged to accom- 
modate the .scliedules ol spouses and .significant others. 

for tiaditional-age stuacnis, ['iiogiams can he geared 
towaicl orienting parents to the institutional exjiectations lor 
student iinoK ement in the out-oi-class eii\ ironment. fhese 
programs would c-mphasi/e the rich j'loiential ol the out-ol- 
class environiiK-nl . provide parents with suggested (|ues:'ons 
v\ ith v\hic h to engage students in discussions ahoul their 
earning through out-ol -class experiences, and suggest pos.si- 
hle oui-ol-class activities that seem to he particulaiiv’ henefi- 
cia! (eg., studv' abroad j'lrograms. peer helper programs). 

.\t comninter institutions opportunities lor students to 
interac t v\iih one another outside classes arc* not plentilul lor 
most student.^, riuis. student .illairs staff must promote tlie 
c stahlishment of galheiing spaces for students, and support 
activ ities and programs to lielj') students leel a pan of the 
institutional community. Student unions and other gathering 
place's are crucial to encourage* commuter students to inter- 
act v\ iih faculty and peers. In addition, commuter institutions 
must cle*aiiy communicate to students the e*\j')e*ctation that 
invoK emenl in all asjX'cts of the institutional environment is 
valued, encouragc'cl. and ''iij'>|')ortc*d. 

.\nother aj')proach for encouraging students at commuter 
institutions to g.et invoKed in institutional gove*rnance* and 
other educatiorally purposeful activities is to designate a 
period ol lime (e.g.. II v.vi.-noon) one or tv\o da\s a week 
during which classc*s are not schexluled. During this time, 
students can me*et v\ ith studv groups, engage* in institutional 
and community se*iv ice activ ities, and lake* adv antage ol 
other learning oppoilunitie-s. Kese*i’ving this pe*rioel lo do the* 
work of the insiiunion mav' <ilso encourage more faculty to 
take part in institutional governance ( Kuh ei al. h)hl). 

Iw en though small, ivsideniial camj')Use*s have some dis- 
tinct adv antages for creating human-scale environments 
te g., si/e. comnuimty-huilding traditions), they, too, have 
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their diallenge.s. ’Hk* en\ ironnieni niMV lu* loo 
lioiiK )gcneous. or alienating lor some students, so 

these institutions must also Iv intentional about the types oi 
environment.'- ultieh the\' ut'alt'. Student aitairs stall should 
he sensitive to the need to balanee small, supi^ortive envi- 
ronments w ith aeademieally ehalk'iyuin^ and eulturally 
diverse enviionments. Po helj') promote an awareness ol 
dillerenees and multiple perspeeiives student allairs stall 
eould Sponsor telehratioi's around desi,i»nate<.l aw aieiU'ss 
months (e.^.. National hlaek llistoiy Month. National 
WtMiien s 1 hsioiy .Month), anti aetivt'K suj')j')ort a tliverst- 
student hotly I his nie.ms that oui-ol-tlass ( jpportimitit's 
need to rellet t tlirierent viewpoints, should he iiu lusive ol 
dil’lerent ethnie anti laeial groups, and should he tlesignetl 
to entourage o|Mimum engagement, stutleiit elloil. anti 
growtli. In atldition. stall must ensure that all sUideiit organi- 
/atit)ivs adhere to none.\dusionar\ or nonalienating memher- 
ship polities so that tliv tase thought iintl perspectives may 
he shared, supportetl, oi' t lutliengetl. 

.\ number (>r other student allairs-sj^onsort-tl progiams 
and stMA ites can be usetl to encourage stutlents to make tht' 
most of their learning ot'jpoitunities. I'iist-yeai' progianis. lor 
example, tan assi.st siutlents m iIk-m ti.msition to college h\ 
.stressing in\t)l\enient, atlherence to atatlemit stantlartls. aritl 
the benelits of div erse env iionments. New siutlents need to 
be aware that although being acceptetl by peers is inijM)!- 
tant, it is etjually important to establish a stiong acatlemic 
loundation. Thus, enhancing acatlemit skills is tiitital in the 
fust year of college anti most institutions make av ailable 
v arious programs lor this purpose te.g., stutly skills courses, 
ttHurricular writing- anti math-skills workshops). 

I’he researth suggests that intellet tual tlevelopmeni is — in 
part — a function t)rthe t|ualiiy ol peer relations ( Periy 19MI. 
A.stin bWb). because peer group inlluent es are so strong, 
.students shoultl be asked to think .ihout the people with 
W'liom they sjx'ntl time. *I1ie t\ pes of environments that 
lost c*r coopera livt* relationships must be itlc'ntifietl. Students 
should be encouragc*tl to think aiul talk about how their 
friends spend time teg., eating in tlie student union, stutly- 
ing in the libraiy; participating in or attending theater, an. 
music, or lecrealional activ ities). Do people in their alliniiv' 
group represent a w idv* rangv* ol views? I low can students 
be encouraged to expand their nvawork of peers (e.g.. join 
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oricniiilion. ivsidciKv hall, or peer ad vising Malls, participate 
in iiKTilorini; proj^rams and comnuinity service projects)> 

In addition to [xvrs. students need to think ai^oiit their 
relations wiili f ieulty and stall niemhers. .Suidents should !>e 
enc wLira^ecl to seek out lac ulty menihers in out-ol'-c lass set- 
linj^s. to ask cjiic'stions alx)ut topics discussed in elasses, to 
volunteer to hell) on resea ivh pro)ec t' or to ask laeulty 
meinl)ers to become involved in a "laeiilty friends" j)ro^ram 
tor residential or eomiiuilin^ students. Students who partici- 
pate* in oui-( )l -class tormal lc*adersliip c*xi)eric*ncc*s can ask 
l.tculiv members to come talk with their student or<»ani/a- 
lions t)r seive as an adviser tor an activity. 'Ihese conversa- 
tions nc'c'cl not be* limilc'cl to the* topics (acullv tc*ach. 
ilowever, such interactions are iin)re likely to have a posi- 
tive elfect on learnini* if they focus nn intellectual matters or 
vocational intc*rc*sts as conirastc*cl v\ iih soc ial jileasantries 
c'xclusiv ely. 

C.ounselors and adv'isc*rs could dc*votc* some* time* with 
c*veiy student c lient to reflect on educational and life* ^oals. 
broL;rams lor sj)e*c iric i)opulalions (e.i^.. first -general ion stu- 
dc*nts. suidenis with disabiliiic*s) oiler su[)pori to those* at 
.i^reatesi risk of dropi)inj^ nui. It is [xirticulaiiy important to 
direct specific attention to lirsi-^eneration univ ersity students 
and te*ac h the*m how to take advantage* of lc*arning re*soiirevs 
te.g.. librarie*s, academic skills cenie*r), as ihe*se* siude*nts 
ofte*n lack tac it knovvU*clge about colle*ge and university iife. 

At some msiiiuiions it may l)e approi)iiate that students 
ix* reciuiivd to participate in cortain activities, l or e*xample, 
at a colle'ge with a strong s(K’ial service ethos (eg., lierexi, 

I Fulham), rex jui ring students to engage* in a designated num- 
ber of activities with a seiv iee* com[)onent is consistent with 
the c*ducational mission. Sucii exi)erieiu e*s can be i)articular- 
ly meaningful if students reflect with ix*ers or others (e g.. 
stude*nt affairs staff) al)out the- value of ihe*se* (*.\perienee*s, or 
write about the experieiiee in a ■corne*rstone*‘ course* to 
dc*monstrate fulfillmc*ni of the* ivciuirement. 

( )tlu*r suggestions for student affairs i)rofessionals 
include*: 

1 Mec-oming familiar with the insiituiioiVs c iilture, mission, 
philosophv, histoiA and traditains and their inlluence on 
stuclc*nts' use* ol oul-tif-class time*; 
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2. I sing the* instiuilion ‘s mission ;nul philosophy lo icsi iIk* 
appropriateness and necessity of programs and sen ices: 

3 Hsiahiishing strong eommimieation links with academic 
administrators, hiciiliy memhers. and stiKleni leatleis; and 
I. Making certain that an early warning system is in place 
and working for all siudc'nts w ho lace c iiciimstancc's that 
may jeopardize their academic success (Ktih and Scluih 
Kuh el al. 1991). 

Sludenls 

lew iindergiaduale siudc*nis arc* likely to read this hook 
Howc*\er. raculls. stall, paienls. and others ha\c* numerous 
occasions to ad\ ise undergiaduaic's about how to use their 
out-ot -class lime responsibly . Indeed, ■sludeni lesponsibilily 
is an essential ingiedienl lor suiclc*nt cle\ elopmenl" (l)a\ is 
and .Murrell 1993l'>. p. In taking ivsponsibilily I'or their 
ow n learning and personal dev elo[^meni. how can siudents 
use to educational advantage the human and phvsital 
ivsources a college or university makes available? 

All siudents. inc luding those who do not have the lu\ui*\ 
ol choosing among a variety ot insiiiulions. must learn how 
lo Use the resources of the insiiiution that they are attend- 
ing — and the amount of time and energy successlul students 
invest in their studies and olhc*r activities, h'oi' students who 
can choose from among a numbc*r ol insiiiulions loi- under- 
graduate study, ihe first way they e\c-rcise responsibiliiy is 
h\ selecting an insliluiion that lakes undergracluale educa- 
tion seriously. Mow commilied is the institution lo the 
undergracluale experienc e — and how is ihis commiimeni 
expressed in daily praclices? Is the insliluiion committed to 
the inclusion ol‘ a v^irielv of |’)c*ople and ideas? Some of ihis 
intornialion can be gleaned Irom insiiuitional public. ilions 
and college guide books le.g., Hamm 's, Hctcrs(m s Ciuiilc). 
\isiiing the insliluiion is the single best way lo ansvvei' these 
and other (jueslions l Sc huh . nd Kuh 1991 ). 

One sign of whelhei’ an insiiiution considers uncleigraclu- 
ate sluclenis to be important is how ofic*n and foi' vv hai pui- 
poses professors and sludenls meet together inlormallv . 
such as over a cup of colic c* in lhc‘ suideni union. 
Admissions sialf and lour guides should inform prospeclive 
sludenls about ihe acc essibililv of fac ullv members and the* 
degree lo which leaching is imporianl lo ihe facully (Kuh 
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lOOK ). Altliou^li ;i job iillcr graduation should not, 

in most cases, he the dominant fac tor in deciding where to 
go to college, the availal')ility of off-campus internships and 
opportunities to work and study at the same time can he an 
important part of one's education (Schuh and Kuli 1991). 

hrospecli\e students also should lia\e access to inlorma- 
tion about other kinds of educational programs that extend 
learning beyond the classroom and laboratory, such as guest 
lectures and off-campus or study abroad programs. 'I hey 
also should find out w hat is recjuired to get in\'olved in vari- 
ous orgaiii/atioiis and acti\iiies. At some institutions, stu- 
dents are expec ted to be rc-sponsible lor their learning and 
liv ing activities, suc h as establishing cjuiet hours in 
residences and determining how their social funds sliould 
be spent. At others, faculty and stall take a more active role 
in siiKk-nis' lives. I '.veil .it the places where* students are 
c-\pc*clc*cl to be responsible, thc'ie are sen ices that students 
can use when academic or personal concerns become over- 
vv lielming, Prospective students should know what types of 
assistance are available, and how helpful currently enrollc-d 
students consider these services (Schuh and Kuh 1991 ). 

Students new to college* need to realize they have* a limit- 
ed amount of time to take advantage of learning opportuni- 
ties. In order to make informed decisions about how to 
invest their time and energy, students should participate 
activc'ly in new student orientation programs (Schuh and 
Kuh 1991). Students also should fullv' explore the housing 
of'jtions at or near the* institutions, including livirig-learning 
altc‘i natives (c.g.. academic theme houses) and consider 
c*nrolling in an honors course or participating in a cultural- 
exchange program (e.g., study abroad). These experience's 
are linked to gains in a v.u iety of important outcome areas 
as repoiled earlier. Students seeking employment should 
first tn to obtain work on campus that is related to their 
academic or cocurricula r interests. 

Commuter students can enroll in courses focusc'd on a 
lommon theme that use colic )I1 grou[is to foster continuing 
contact among the same students in two or more cia.s.ses. 
Such experiences can provide many of the same opportuni- 
tif . as residential living-learning alternativ es. 

In order to increase involvement in the collegiate experi- 
c-nev. students sometimc*s need to point out to faculty, staff, 
and othc*r students those policies and practices that are 




impo.sini» unrn.\x‘NNar\‘ liiiiilalions on (heir parlicipaiion in 
oppommilics — anti be w illing lo engage in proeesses ihal 
may help alle\ iale siieh eonslraims. Is more attbixlahle eliild 
eare needed, or i> eliiltl eare neetled dming dillerenl lime 
periods than whal is eiirrenlly available:" It sj'joiises, pariners, 
or ehildren ot siudenls are eneouraged lo |')arliei|’)aie, w ill 
thi.s inerea.se siudenls* parliei|')alion in eerlain kintls ol eocair- 
rieular e’XjierieiKVs.^ Are meelings ol sliulenl organi/aiions 
held ai limes in whidi a varielv ol suidenls tan panic ipale" 
Are .siudems w ho raise suc h eonc erns inv iuxl lo pailic ipalc* 
in proeesses dial miglu helj') broaden opporiimilies tor 
learning and jiersonal developmenl? 

Olhei siiggesiions tor siudenls iiu lude. 

1. I'nrolling in ecHiises lhal emi')lo\' active leaining proeesses 
liecaiise these acliv iiies iosier a vv icle varieiv ol valuable* 
aeaclemie and social skills; 

2. Discussing vvidi olhers (I'auiliy, siudenl attairs stall, peers) 
your eclucaiional goals, ac ademic prtigre.ss. and how 
classroom learning ean be used in one's lile oulsicle die 
classroom and v ice versa; and 

I)evc‘loping a |ioillolio ol items shov\ ing die cocurric ular 
aelivilies in which you have pailieipated and die benetils 
gained Irom these .utivides. 

Other agetits 

Many oilier people also inlluence siudenls' oul-ot-class 
learning experiences rlic'se j’leoj’ile include — Inn are not 
limited lo — tamiiy mc*nibers, clerieal and cusioclial slatl. and 
such exlernal groups as acx recliiaiion agencies and em[’)loy- 
ers, to name ivvo. 1'lK‘se groups direclly inlluenc c* sludc*ni 
learning and de\ eloj’>ment (e.g.. lamily suj')i>t)rl. oi' laek of ii, 
l< )i' < )biaining die degree) or indireclly inlluence die instilu- 
tion's eduealional env ironmeni (e.g., aec rediiaiion agency 
reciuiremenls lor assessing siudenl leaining) In any case*, 
the rok* and impact of these other agents is real and an\‘ 
examination of die learning env ironment must ac'counl for 
them. 

The role of parc‘nis and family meiiibers. esjx'cially for 
iradiiionabage students, has been lairly elear. lamiiK niem- 
hers lic*lj) lo i^rov icie the emotional and financial siij^iport 
lhal en«ibles individuals to expcaid energy on llieii educa- 
tion. I'amily members also can play a significant role in 
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lidpini; studcnis uiidtTsiand the imporuincc ofilicir total 
cdLiailional cxjXMicncc. For example, pa iv ills can talk to 
rlK*ir cliildivn about both in-class and oui-oF-class learning. 
Parc*nts ean work with studcfils to liclp identify a heallliy 
balance ol learning t‘xperiences. In addition, liiey can help 
to emj^hasi/e instiuilional expectations for academic work 
and personal behavior. Simply having .somebody to talk with 
tan be a significant, posit i\'e contribution to creating a sense 
of belonging for .some students. 

'File learning and |x*rsonal de\elopment benefits to Ik* 
realized by nontraditional students also are affected by their 
laiiiilies. For many so-callet* nontraditional students, spou.s- 
es, children, and parents pro\ ide the emotional and moral 
support nece.s.saiy for them to persist in their studies. 
Spouses, in particular, can a.ssi.st nontraditional students in 
making the transition from work, the military’, or uneiiiploy- 
II lent into the college en\ iroiimenl by stre.ssing the impor- 
tance of becoming involved in all aspects of die institutional 
en\'ironment and. when appropriate, participating w ith their 
student in some of these acti\ ities. 

Accreditation agencies now' recjuire information from 
institutions about student outcomes, understanding that the 
mle ol lile outside the classroom to these outcomes is espe- 
tially important. F.\en though many Faculty, administrators, 
and staff consider accrediting requirements to be a nuisance, 
these agencies influence* student learning through asking 
institutions to concentrate less on act i\ i ties and resourcees. 
and more on outcomes and impact (banta and Associates 
IWS). Accrediting agencies now' reciuire instirutions to, at a 
mimnuim, show how programs and seiviees contribute to 
ihe accomplishment of the institutional mi.ssion, and to 
tiewlop ways in which to measure this imjxict (Iwvell I99i). 

Students cannot take* full ad\ antage of an institution's 
resources lor learning if they perceive the environment to be 
iinlriendK', unsafe, or unclean. F'or this iva.son custodial and 
( le*rical staff are also important in fostering learning and 
personal development. In order to make the desired contri- 
butions, stall must lx*come knowle*elge*able about the bene- 
fits ol out-ol -class experiences for .student learning, perhaps 
thnmgh staff development activities. Clerical and custodial 
stall can also be encouraged to participate in out-of-cla.ss 
e\[x*riences with students (such as building a Habitat for 
lluiiianity house) and should feel free to engage .students in 
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discus.sion.s on the inipuct of the experience. A ca\ e;tl: stu- 
dent learning and personal development are not maxirni/ed 
when people do things for students (e.g.. coni|')leting paper- 
work, making phone calls) that students can and must learn 
to do for themselves. 

The Key Tasks 

The single most important thing that institutional agetits can 
do to enhance studetit learning is to get students to think 
more olten about what they are doing — in classes and other 
areas of their live.s — and to aj')j')ly w hai the> are learning to 
both. I'liis means student alTairs staff, faculty, and others 
must sfx*nd more time engaged w ith students, asking them 
to interpret anti think about what they are learning, anti to 
talk with peers anti faculty about those experiences that are 
most inijx)rtant to their learning. 

Kellection, the critical behav ior, is not a natural att, es|u*- 
eially for most first-year anti second-year tratlitional-age 
students. Faculty and stutlent affairs .staff can foster rellective 
tliinking by "adapting their resj^on.ses to stutlents' assump- 
tions about knowledge” (King anti Kitchener 1994. pp. 

King and Kitchener provide examples of how student 
allairs stall can .select strategies that are consistent with stu- 
dents who hold various sets of epistemic assumj’)tion.s. 
Learning is most productive when students are encouragetl 
to rellect on the lessons that come from real life experiences 
when solving real problems (Strange 1992), 'l*or younger 
students without work exj^erience, internships, cooj')erati\e 
education, and eomnumit\- .seivice j'^rograms can be richer 
learning exjx*riences than an etjual amount of time s|x*nt in 
the cla.s.sroonr (Ooss 1993. P- "). I low- can other tyjx*s of 
exj-)eriences that Iretjuently occur outside the classroom, 
both on and off the campus, be u.sed to hel|^ students inte- 
grate and think alxmt or rellect or what they are learning in 
c' las. s' 

College life can be confusing for those w ho have not vet 
developed the cajxicity to rellect on and integrate their 
exiK*ric*ncc*s. K. Patricia Ciross ( 1994), j^rofessor emeritus at 
the Lniver.sitv of California. Berkeley. exj')lained how stu 
dent aflairs .stall and laculty can helj') students make mean- 
ing ol their experience . She likened the university 
experience to a jigsaw pu/./le. Students go to clas.ses and 
pailK ipate in various events and activities, inside and out- 
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side ihc dasMooin — tlaily. \vcL‘kly, and llirouj^houl ihe aca- 
demic ycai’. 'riicsc ihousaiKls oMcmporalK independent 
e\[')eriences arc rcprcsenied In puz/lc pieces. loo many 
sUkIciHs finish collc'i'e with a I'ja^ ni iMKonnecled |')U//le 
pieces, not a colierent pi(.ture ol llieii' experience. '1‘liis is 
hcLause. in pait, ilie\' do not have the picture of the com- 
pleted puzzle to compare a.t»ainst; that is they lack a \ isual 
imac»e of what the college experience could or should look 
like* — what ihe\ are creating wilii all these puzzle |')ieces. 
C'eilaiidy, the undergraduate experience cannot and should 
not look alike Idi' all students. At the same lime. howc*ver, 
without someone encouraging students to (it the pieces 
logcaher to c reate in their miners e\e iheii' own unic|ue pie- 
ture ol what lhe\‘ would like unixeisiiy to he. loo many 
students do not create a coherent, meamnglui picture lor 
lliemselvc*s. 

Need for Additional Research 

'I'liere is more to discox ei' about the eontrihutions ot out-of- 
class experiences to student learning and pc*rsonal develo(')- 
nient. I 'niess the mutually siiaping. inleraeti\e effects of 
classroom and out-of-class aclix ities are taken into account, 
"the magnitudes of those effects will he underestimated and 
the relaiix e importance of \ arious general or s|')ecifk' asjK*cls 
ol the c’ollege exj'>eric*ncc* will remain unclear ('ferenzini, 
Spiinger. Pascarella, and Nora 199^. p. lO) Key cjueslions to 
acKlress in future research include: 

1. What aie the institutional conditions that encourage stu- 
dents to use oui-of-dass time in more educalionalK' I'Jiir- 
poseful wa.ys? 

1. I low are the learning lukI [^eisonal dexeloj'jmeni 
outcomes related to these conditions? 

.V I low can institutions maisliall iheii' existing resources, 
indiicling technology, to produce more learning by 
undergraduates''' 

t. Hov\ can we assess gains in student learning related to 
the out -of -class ex[')erience? 

S \X'hal can academic administrators, lacullx . student affairs 
staff, students, and others do together to ereaie ilie condi- 
tions liial promote learning outside the classr<K)m. includ- 
ing those beyond (he campus, and connect their learning 
to the* institution's academic goals? 




A .scM'ics of stiidics c'ouIlI be lielpiu! ol liow studcnis 
adapl llieir environments soeial anti aeaLlemie puiposes. 
Are enoiigli areas ot inielk'elual retreat suitable ibi' reneelion 
and Mual! ^roup interaetion tjvailalile at the institution in 
addition to lil')iaries and resideiue hall rooiiis':^ Can ealeterias 
and other eating spaees be atlapleLl when not in use tor 
other purposes t(M‘ diseussions with students and laciilty? Are 
enough niehes and spexial gathering places available for 
students and iaeultv to Lome together? C^an more* be e ivateel? 
How niueh institutional s|’)aLe shouUl Ik* allocated lor soc ial 
and reereational i')Uiposes? And what is ilie balance ot 
adaptable space in terms ol its use tor aeti\ilies that complc*- 
ment the a< aclc*mic‘ mission ot the institution? 

More leseareh is needed on how to harness peer intlu- 
enee to turther the edueational aims ot the institution, sueh 
as nurturing student cultures that toster a high le\el oi stu- 
dent iinohemeni in edueationally |')ui|')osetul aeli\ ities ( Kuh. 
In press). I he teac hing and leaining contc*\t ot the institu 
tion also needs to be e\alualed w hen deciding where to 
tdeus el'tort to create de\elopnientallv powc*itul sulx*n\ iion- 
ments, siuh as acaclemie de|')ariments that draw students in 
with their ow n c*thos o! learning, theme-oriented residence' 
halls, and so lorth. .-\t the same lime, mstitutions are not 
monolithic organizations w ith a single unilorm set of eii\ i- 
ronmental stimuli impinging ecjualK' on all nu'nibers 
Instead, mar suheiillures exist on a college campus. They 
clitTeivnlially atlect peojde and their inlluence needs to be 
lake'll iiu< 1 .ua ( >uni. 
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CONCLUSION 



Institutional dibits must Ix* directed to creating environ- 
nienis in which students will concentrate on their studies as 
well as collaborate with eacli other and Faculty. The condi- 
tions that promote student learning outside the classroom 
cannot be created by any one individual — president, aca- 
demic or student life dean, or generning hoard member. 
However, by working tc^gether, by linking programs and 
activities across the academic and out-of-class dimensions of 
campus life, and removing obstacles to students' pursuit ol 
tiieir academic and personal goals, an institution can 
enliance student learning, especially when its faculty, staff, 
and administrators know the conditions under which learn- 
ing be.st occurs and work together to create those condi- 
tions. 

Students change as whole, integrated persons during 
college as the> engage in !x>th academic and nonacademic 
activities in and outside the classroom (Pascarella and 
Terenzini 1991). breadth of experiences in both intellectual 
and social acti\ities is important to learning (Pace 1990). 
{xirticularly when the academic, interpersonal, and out-of- 
class experiences are mutually supporting. In other words, it 
is a student s total level of engagement in various learning 
activities that is most important. Limiting involvement to any 
one portion of the collegiate experience, therefore, appears 
to rediue the amount and type of change a student might 
experience. 1'he implications for policy and practice were 
summari/ed by Pascarella and Teren/ini ( I991 ): 

liciiia Uoucii impact is cniinniccci irhcu pnhey at id pro- 
grams (ire hr()a(lly c()}icciivcl cinci dii vtsv. . . . (knupiis- 
ivicie, silicic pinposc pr()^rams randy hare the desired 
impact. Institiitious are aiorc productive when all their 
activities are compatible u ith the ifistitutious's educatfou- 
al /uirposes " ( p. 6SS ). 

Faculty members signal the end of classes using various 
phra.ses: “class dismissed, ’ ‘.see you next week." or ‘that's all 
for today." Occasionally nothing is said. Although what is 
said (or not said) at the close of class varies, all-too-often the 
sentiment is the same. Faculty and students go their separate 
ways with students getting the message that their learning is 
susptaxled, off duty as it weie. at least until the next sched- 
uled S5-minute class meeting. 
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'lb cnlumcx* inslitulional productivity and givatc*r lewis of 
student learning and personal development, colleges and 
universities need to create an ethos that carries the message 
that inherent in even setting is tlie potential for learning — 
the biology lab. library, acidemie advisers office, residence 
hall lounge, place ol‘ em['>lo\’meni. student union, communi- 
ty sen ice. and playing fields. The key task for all institu- 
tions — large or small, public (;r j'>rivale. commuter or 
residential — is to motiv ate students to .see college as a sc*am- 
less v\eb of learning opportunities, a time when "school is 
always in session and life challengc*s us to excel at being 
both enthusiastic student and inspired teacher" (Hrown 1992 , 
lip). Institutions most likel\ to succeed in transcending the 
anificial boundaries between in-class and out-of-cla.ss expe- 
riences are those that value all their students, provide ample 
oppori unities for them to [)articipate in eclucationally-pur- 
I'loselul activities outside the classroom, and continuously 
ask students to rellect on how they are spending their time 
and bow what they are learning in class can be used in out- 
ol'-class settings and vice versa. 
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ASHE-ERIC HIGHER EDUCATION REPORTS 



Since 1983, the Association for tlic Study of Higher 
Education (ASHH) and the Educational Resources 
Inlormation Center (ERIC]) Clearingliouse on Higlier 
Education, a sponsored project ot tlie Ciracluate School ot 
Education and Human Development at I he Cieorge 
Washington I niversiiy, ha\ e cosponsored the ASlIE-HRiC 
Higher Kducalion Report serit's. The 199 1 series is iIr- twxai- 
ty-lhird (n erall and the sixth to he published In the School 
of Education and Human I)e\elopmenl at the Cieorge 
Washingtc m I niversity. 

Eaclt monograph is the deiiniti\e analysis ol a tough 
higher education problem, based on thorough researcii ot 
pertinent literature and institutional experiences. Toi')ics are 
ideniihetl hv a national sur\ey. Noted practitioners ami 
scholars are then commissic metl to write the repot s. with 
experts pro\ idmg critical re\ iews of each manLiscruM before 
publicatK )ii. 

laght iiion(’graj'>hs (10 bet<HV I9<SS) in the AS! Il'.-I.RU. 
Higher Ixlucation Report series are published each year and 
are available on in(.lividual and subscription bases. To ordei. 
use the oidei form on the last page ot this hook. 

(Qualified persons interested in writing a monograj')h lor 
the .ASHl'l RIC; HiglK*r I'.dm ation Reports are iiu ited to sub- 
mit a j')i()j')os.il to the National .Adxison l^oard As the pre- 
eminent literature re\ iew and issue anahsis series in higher 
education, we can guarantee wide dissemination and nation- 
al exposure for accepted candidates I’xecution of a mono- 
graph rec|uires at least a minimal familiarity with the HRIC 
database, including Resources in hducation and current 
Index to Journals in r.ducation. The obiecti\ c ol these 
Reports is to l>ridge comentional w isdom w ith prac tical 
rescMi'ch. Rrospectn c* authors arc* strongK c‘nc(>uragc*cl to call 
Dr. rite at SOO- 

for further information, write* to 

ASHl'-I'RIC; 1 ligher I’.clucalion Rc*ports 
The Cieorge Washington I ni\ersii\ 

1 Dupont Carclc. ^uile C).*^0 
Washington, DC' 2on3Ci 

C^r plmnc i lUl) 29(>-Js9“. toll free soil ““.-C l.Ric: 

Write or call tor a complete catalog. 
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